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THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPLEMENTARY 
AID IN CATHOLIC SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


HE history of civilization of the West can 

be broken down into three socio-political 
eras: first the period of political monism of Clas- 
sical Antiquity, characterized by an identification 
of the polity with society, i. e., by the virtual ab- 
sence of social autonomy; secondly, the period of 
social pluralism of the Middle Ages, the distinc- 
tive feature of which was decentralization of 
public authority, i. e., the absorbtion of the polity 
by society; finally, the present period, starting 
with the Renaissance, of socio-political dualism, 
characterized by the rise of the modern “‘state” 
and modern “society,” antithetic by their very 
nature, alternately one striving to subdue or extin- 
guish the other. The characteristic of the first 
two of these divisions of the history of the West, 
thus, is some unilateral development, not neces- 
sarily resulting in an antagonism, while that of 
the third is one of open conflict. In the age of 
absolutism, the state is omnipotent, rendering so- 
ciety, as in Mercantilism, a mere means for po- 
litical ends. In the age of capitalism class-society 
is all-powerful, inclined to turn the government 
into a tool of either the bourgeoisie or the prole- 
tariat. In either case, the government has “‘totali- 
tarian’’ tendencies, i. e., an inherent inclination 
towards total, all-embracing, undivided authority, 
and centralization of power. To this arrogation 
by the state, of functions originally belonging to 
smaller societies, there corresponds a progressive 
incapacity of the latter and their tendency to sur- 
render rights and shift responsibilities to higher 
and larger organs of state and society. This in- 
capacity is both a cause and an effect of the om- 
nipotence of the state. 

The devitalized and enervated family of today, 
as compared with the inflated, supposedly omni- 
competent modern state, illustrates best this un- 
wholesome situation. There can be no doubt that 
this development undermines the very foundations 
of social life. Such social disorganization, while 

largely a result of false social philosophies, is 


also a permanent threat to the human person in 
his spiritual endeavors. Since grace builds on 
nature, the Church is gravely concerned about the 
positive enfeeblement as well as the self-destruc- 
tive attitude of the collective members of society. 


In the allocution delivered by the Holy Father, 
Pius XII, at the recent imposition of red birettas 
on twenty-nine newly created cardinals in the 
Vatican, the Pope drew attention to the fact that 
the two master columns of society, the family and 
the state, have in our days lost their center of 
gravity and have been torn from their respective 
bases. The result, he said, is “that the family has 
seen the decline of its vital and educative power’ 
and that ‘‘the state, on its side, is on the point of 
abdicating its mission of defender of the law to 
transform itself into the Leviathan of the Old 
Testament.” That monster, as Thomas Hobbes 
has shown some three-hundred years ago, when 
the modern state was still in its infancy as it were, 
craves to dominate all and each “‘because it wants 
to draw almost everything to itself.” 

The Pope is aware of the fact that “today, in 
the inextricable confusion in which the world is 
tossing, the state finds itself compelled to take 
over an immense weight of duties and offices.” 
But, he asks, “does not this abnormal state of af- 
fairs threaten gravely to compromise its essential 
force and the efficiency of its authority?” The 
complications of the economic and military order, 
the Pontiff declares, have made not only of the 
state in particular but of modern society in general 
“a huge machine of which man is no longer 
master, of which, indeed, he is afraid.” 

The internal order of society, the Pope states, 
is “reduced almost to a simple truce between the 
vatious groups with a continuous threat of up- 
setting their equilibrium at every shift.” The 
gigantic commonwealths of today, he says, since 
they have no moral background, “evolve of neces- 
sity in the direction of an even greater centraliza- 
tion and more stringent uniformity.” As a result, 
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“their equilibrium, their very cohesion, are main- 
tained solely by force and by dominating material 
conditions and juridical expedience, events and 
institutions, and not by conscientious assent of 
MEN + 
The main cause of this portentous and alarm- 
ing situation is the violation by modern society 
of a fundamental socio-philosophical principle, 
viz., the principle of subsidiarity or of comple- 
mentary aid. Since it is based on natural reasoning, 
this principle is not new. It has been stressed by 
social thinkers of all ages and all quarters of the 
world, especially by those subscribing to an or- 
ganic or hierarchical conception of society, as well 
as by these who favor decentralization and a func- 
tionally organized social economy. However, it 
has been for the first time most clearly and con- 
vincingly formulated in Pope Pius XI’s famous 
encyclical Quadragesimo anno. It is, as his suc- 
cessor, Pius XII, rightly stressed in that allocu- 
tion, a principle of general application, stating, in 
the first place, that ‘‘what individual men can do 
by themselves and by their own forces should not 
be taken from them and assigned to the com- 
munity.” It is important to remember, as the 
present Pope points out, that this principle holds 
good also “for smaller communities and those of 
lower rank in relation to those which are larger 
and in a position of superiority.” Quoting liter- 
ally from Quadragesimo anno the present Holy 
Father reminds of the fact that all social activity 
is, of its very power and nature, subsidiary, i. e., 
meant to supply help to the members of the social 
body rather than to destroy and absorb them. 
(Q. A. 79). It is noteworthy that the Pope, while 
emphasizing that this principle is valid for social 
life in all its grades, makes it a point to state that 
it therefore applies also to the life of the Church 
without prejudice to its hierarchical structure.) 
In Quadragesimo anno, Pope Pius XI designat- 
ed it as a “fixed and unchangeable principle most 
basic in social philosophy, immovable and un- 
alterable.” (79). More than a decade ago J. B. 
Schuster, S.J., pointed out that already the encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII have time and again stressed the 
idea of subsidiarity. Leo XIII did so especially 
in connection with his teachings on the origin of 
political authority, the functions of the State, the 
limits of state power with regard to marriage, the 
parental rights in education, private property, the 
right of association, etc., though he did not use 


1) So also Godfrey Diekmann, 0.8.B., in Orate Fra- 
tres, vol. XX, No. 12, pp. 574f. 
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the term, coined, it seems, by O. v. Nell-Breuning, 
S.J., and Gustav Gundlach, S.J., closely follow- 
ing the Latin text of Quvadragesimo anno.”) 

It was obviously not by mere accident that Pius 
XI formulated this principle, when he discussed 
the problem of institutional reforms and called 
for a re-establishment of a functional order of 
society. In the preceding paragraph (78) he had 
stated that, when speaking of social reforms, it is 
principally the state that comes to mind. To 
forestall any misconception, the Holy Father 
added that one.should not interpret this to mean 
that all salvation is to be hoped for from state 
intervention. His encyclical proceeds from the 
historical fact that “that highly developed social 
life which once flourished in a variety of prosper- 
ous institutions, organically linked with one an- 
other, has been damaged and all but ruined.” 
Thus there is now virtually nothing left but “in- 
dividuals and the state.” ‘‘Social life has entirely 
lost its organic form.” (Q. A. 78). The state, en- 
cumbered with all the burdens once borne by such 
associations and institutions as the manor, the 
masters’ families, the monasteries, the boroughs, 
the townships, the universities, the fraternities, the 
guilds, etc., and now extinct, was in consequence 
submerged and overwhelmed by an infinity of af- 
fairs and duties. 

It would be wrong, though, to presume that this 
universality of functions and tasks was from the 
beginning simply forced upon the state by his- 
torical developments. Since about the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when the Holy Roman Em- 
pire began to disintegrate, a new political phi- 
losophy had been gradually coming into being, a 
doctrine asserting the absolute right of the ruler. 
Later it merged with the doctrine of sovereignty, 
first formulated by Jean Bodin, which was, as 
Jellinek has pointed out, in the first place a nega- 
tive protest against the limitations imposed upon 
the growing nation states by the Church, the Em- 
pite and the feudal rights of nobility.3) Step by 
step the territorial princes tried to free them- 
selves of these confining and restraining obliga- 
tions to establish themselves as independent rul- 
ers, who, as Machiavelli assured them, were not 
even subject to the natural moral law. From this 
there was only a short step to Hobbes’ doctrine, 
that the ruler is the source of the law. To such 
authority there could, of course, be no limitations 


2) Die Soziallehre nach Leo XIII. 
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since this would imply the existence of a yet 
higher legal power and somebody else’s right to 
command. Naturally, on the basis of Hobbes’ 
teachings it makes no difference whether the gov- 
ernment is that of one or of many. Hence, Rous- 
seau did not hesitate to transfer the omnipotence 
of the monarch to the volonté général of the peo- 
ple. Ever since the rise of the city-republics of 
Northern Italy, history has demonstrated that the 
absolutism of a republic is not any more con- 
strained than that of a monarchy. The democratic 
absolutism, too, maintains the unrestricted autono- 
my of the territorial state and the totalitarian rule 
of its government over all other associations. 
Consequently, it also rejects the original claim to 
loyalty of the faithful made by the Church. 
Hence, the absolute state welcomed the teachings 
of Ockham, Marsil of Padua, John of Jandum 
and others, according to which the ruler is indi- 
pendent of ecclesiastical authority. The princes 
also avidly seized upon Wycliffe’s teaching that 
fraternities and mutual aid societies are useless 
since the individual is bound to charity without 
them, and that such organizations are rather of the 
nature of a conspitacy against the common good. 
At first, instead of disbanding the guilds and other 
corporations, the princes, in the age of Mercan- 
tilism, made them serve as means to carry out their 
scheme of police control of trade, which paved 
the way to capitalism. But this meant, of course, 
that the autonomous corporations as such were 
being abolished, for their very nature was being 
changed; they were no longer free associations 
with functions of their own. 

The absolute state of whatever origin and va- 
riety, tends to make itself co-extensive with so- 
ciety, tolerating no other social group beside it.*) 
To Thomas Hobbes such free associations and 
corporations were like “many lesser common- 
wealths in the bowels of the greater, like worms 
in the entrails of a natural man” (Leviathan). 
Rousseau, too, regarded those intermediary groups 


with a life of their own, standing between the in- 


dividual citizens and the state, as the antithesis 
of freedom. They interfere, he thought, with 


4) W. L. Willigan and J. J. O’Connor, Social Order, 
New York, 1941, p. 635. 
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man’s obligation to give himself wholeheartedly 
to that volonté général, embodied in the actions 
of the state, which is really his own will and, 
therefore, represents his own best  interest.5) 
When in March 1776 the Physiocrat and Comp- 
troller-General of Louis XVI, A. R. J. Turgot, 
disbanded the guilds and proclaimed freedom of 
trade, he, the monarchist, paved the way for the 
anti-autonomous measures of the First Republic, 
initiated with the second decree of the French Na- 
tional Assembly of 1789, suppressing the estates 
of the nobility and clergy and abolishing the free 
corporations and those of the guilds that had 
survived the first onslaught of absolutism in 1776. 
“There is but one interest of the individual and 
one interest of the commonwealth,” Le Chapelier 
proclaimed on June 14, 1791, from the tribunal 
of the French revolutionary National Assembly. 
“No one shall enlist the citizenry in the prosecu- 
tion of interjacent interest and (thereby) . . . cause 
them to be disinterested in their duties toward 
the state.” Consequently, everyone advocating a 
restoration of the former corporative order was 
considered a counter-revolutionary and enemy of 
the state. 


But the old corporative system had hardly 
disappeared from the historical scene, when it 
was gradually recognized not only that society can 
hardly dispense altogether with intermediary 
groups, but also that, after all, the theory of social 
contract, which the proponents of modern absolu- 
tism so ardently believed in, logically demands 
freedom rather than suppression of association. 
However, as was to be expected, the efforts, thus 
ensuing, to “restore” the right of combination, 
were based merely on the idea that man is born 
free and may determine every one of his acts by 
himself without external compulsion. He may 
thus enter into contracts with others, and can, 
therefore, not be prevented from associating with 
them in any desired manner. 


(To be concluded) 


FRANZ H. MUELLER 


College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minn. 


) Cf. H. J. Laski, Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences, vol. VI, p. 449a. 


Theodore Dreiser left the Church from the same cause which drew Ches- 
terton into it, writes Liam Brophy. Both men had read the atheistic works 
of Huxley and Spencer. One drank superficially and was intoxicated and duly 
lost his head and his faith. The other drank deeply and, like the drinkers at 


the Pierian spring, was sobered again. 
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A SOUTH AMERICAN DRAMA 


(Concluded) 


CCORDING to an existing law a retiring 
AN President could only leave Ecuador during 
the year following his tenure of office with the per- 
mission of the Chamber. It redounded to Garcia 
Moreno’s honor that this permission was refused 
him, who had only recently been acclaimed as the 
Victor of Jambeli. “To permit the former Presi- 
dent to leave Ecuador,” wrote one of the Quito 
newspapers on the 25th of September, 1865, 
“would according to general opinion be tanta- 
mount to permitting the anarchists to return. Gar- 
cia Moreno, the founder of Order and Progress, 
cannot expose his country to the base threats of the 
revolutionary party. Neither the patriotically- 
minded in the Chamber, nor the President, who 
has the welfare of his country so much at heart, 
can consent to the departure of the first citizen of 
Ecuador, the pillar of the State, the terror of its 
enemies.” And when in 1866 a conflict broke out 
once more between the South American states and 
Spain, in which Ecuador bade fair to be involved, 
the country demanded Garcia Moreno as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the army. Of course this met 
with furious opposition on the part of the ex- 
President's enemies and President Carrion was 
not strong enough permanently to keep to the 
line which Garcia Moreno had established as head 
of the State. He tried to follow a middle course 
and did not interfere with Garcia Moreno’s op- 
ponents; in fact, he even allowed many exiles to 
return, who now came back from New Granada 
and Peru and forthwith began to renew their old 
anti-religious activities. In order, therefore, to 
follow neither of the two parties, President Car- 
tion resorted to the expedient of honorably re- 
moving Garcia Moreno from the country which 
only a few months before, he had been forbidden 
to leave: he appointed him envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Chile. 

The opponents of Garcia Moreno thought 
this a sufficiently favorable opportunity for do- 
ing away with him in the course of this long 
journey and thus ridding themselves once and for 
all of their enemy. He had not gone further than 
Guayaquil, when he became possessed of some 
private letters of his enemies, in which these 
openly declared that this would be his last jour: 
ney. He nevertheless continued on his way with- 
out a break, which was to take him first to Lima, 
where he meant to negotiate with President Prado 


of Peru. On his arrival in the Peruvian capital, 
what had been foretold happened. A certain Vi- 
teri attacked him with a revolver. A street-fight 
ensued, and the miserable affair was only ended 
by the arrival of the police. President Prado sent 
Garcia Moreno his carriage to take him to his pal- 
ace. The assassin, Viteri, was arrested, while 
Garcia Moreno, after recovering from his injuries, 
proceeded to Valparaiso, where he met with a 
most hearty reception at the hands of the public. 
On his return he reported the results of his em- 
bassy to President Carrion and then went to join 
his brother Pablo at Guayaquil, with the intention 
of engaging in business with him, because his 
means did not permit him to live a life of inde- 
pendence. Moreover, he had a family to support; 
he had married again after the death of his first 
wife. In the meanwhile political affairs once 
more went from bad to worse. President Carrion 
was relieved by President Espinosa, during whose 
regime the enemies of Garcia Moreno gained in- 
fluence. But at good last he frustrated their efforts 
by leading an uprising, on January 16, 1869, 
which succeeded completely. 


President Once More 


The principal task of the Provisional Govern- 
ment was, in its own estimation, to provide the 
State with a new constitution, adapted to the needs 
of the time. The prerogatives of the President 
and his term of office were extended and his re- 
election permitted. Religious matters, affecting 
the people and the Church, were put on a sound 
basis, while the Constitution was placed under 
Divine protection. Garcia Moreno was, in spite 
of his personal reluctance to accept the office, 


_ elected President. 


He went to work with a will, protected as he 
was by the new constitution. He gave special 
attention to the training of three classes of people 
as fellow-workers with him: zealous priests, loyal 
troops and incorruptible officials. Any defects in 
this respect, he dealt with energetically. The re- 
form of the clergy, begun by Papal envoys in 
connection with the Concordat, but later on 
dropped, was now carried out. Garcia Moreno 
accorded the Papal delegate his full protection and 
all necessary support. A military academy was 
founded for the training of officers; promotion 
was strictly regulated. The criminal code was com- 
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pleted and enlarged, more especially with regard 
to offences of a moral nature, such as blasphemy, 
adultery, embezzlement and fraud, for which more 
figorous punishments were now provided. Garcia 
Moreno gave particular care to education. Be- 
sides lending every encouragement to the schools 
of the religious orders and congregations, he de- 
voted a considerable portion of the budget, eco- 
nomical though his administration was, to the 
erection of new schools. In 1869, at the com- 
mencement of his second Presidency, there were 
200 elementary schools, in 1873 there were 400, 
and 500 in 1875. The numbers of school-children 
showed a similar increase. While before 1860 
only 8,000 children had attended the elementary 
schools, during Garcia Moreno’s first term of of- 
fice the number increased to 13,000 in 1865, in 
1871 to 15,000, in 1873 to 22,000, and in 1875 
to 32,000. Secondary education was also recon- 
structed, a task which the President entrusted to 
the Jesuits, whose colleges were soon to be found 
in all important towns; while he provided for the 
higher education of girls by inviting Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart to come to Ecuador. In order to 
destroy the anti-religious influence root and 
branch, he closed the old University of Quito and 
reopened it on modern Catholic lines. Works of 
charity were also an object of his particular so- 
licitude. He waged a systematic warfare against 
the impoverishment of the people and sought to 
raise the standard of living. Thus he brought 
into being a number of institutions for the vic; 
tims of misfortune, among others two orphan- 
ages in Quito, for abandoned children as well as 
for orphans, and a rescue-home for fallen girls. 
He likewise carried through a thorough reform 
of prisons, which had for its object the moral bet- 
terment of the inmates. Neither did the short- 
comings of hospitals escape his vigilance; in this 
respect too he endeavored to improve matters. 
For the Eastern Provinces, where there were still 
pagan Indians, the President founded missions, 
and sent priests into those solitudes. 

On the other hand, the impulse given to eco- 
nomic activities was by no means insignificant. 
The great highway from Quito to Guayaquil, 
which had been begun during his first term of 
office, was completed after nearly ten years of 
strenuous labor; it was opened for traffic in 1872. 
The magnitude of the achievement is made evi- 
dent by the fact that in the first section of 250 
kilometres, one hundred bridges and four hun- 

dred aqueducts had to be constructed. Meanwhile 
-a number of other roads were made in the North- 
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ern and Southern provinces. The Capital was 
provided with new streets and squares to meet 
modern requirements, and the old ones were thor- 
oughly repaired. And with all this on hand, Gar- 
cia Moreno still managed to increase the revenue 
of the State, which rose from 1,678,759 plastres 
in 1869 to 3,064,130 in 1873. : 


Man and Christian 


The man whose impress all this work bears 
was a Christian of high principles, a deeply religi- 
ous man, a Catholic through and through, whose 
religious profession expressed itself in sincere 
piety. Amidst his busy life he found time for the 
study of Holy Scripture, and a little pocket edi- 
tion of the Imitation of Christ, the gift from a 
friend at the siege of Guayaquil, in 1860, was his 
inseparable companion. Again and again, in 
speeches, in articles and in proclamations, he gave 
expression to his faith in God and divine Provi- 
dence. The priesthood was to him a sacred thing. 
Once when a poor Capuchin came to him with 
his hat in his hand, Garcia Moreno himself put 
it on the friar’s head. ‘Father,’ he said to the 
protesting religious, “what is a President of Ecu- 
ador in the presence of the Servant of the Most 
High!” All his sufferings, even the persecution 
that fell to his lot, he offered up to God. Him- 
self most punctual in the performance of his re- 
ligious duties, he felt it deeply, whenever a grave 
offence against faith or morals was brought to 
his notice. “You have brought me worse news,” 
he would say, “than if you had told me that Coto- 
paxi was in eruption.” His rule of life was in- 
scribed on the last page of his Imitation: “I will 
hear Mass daily .. . I will say the rosary daily and 
also read a chapter of the Imitation . . . I will 
never speak of myself except to mention my weak- 
nesses and faults. . . I will try to tame my natural 
vehemence by a glance at Jesus and Mary... 
every day before commencing my work I will plan 
out my time for the day . . . I will make the great- 
et glory of God the intention of all my work... 
I will make a short examination of conscience 
twice every day and in the evening review the en- 
tire day ...” He kept these resolutions faith- 
fully. Every evening he could be found at home 
with his family, his servants, and the adjutant, 
leading the evening devotions, to which he added 
some pious reading. On great festivals he always 
attended the solemnities in the Cathedral of Quito 
in state, surrounded by his ministers and the civil 
and military authorities. He showed special rev- 
erence to the Most Holy Sacrament, and was often 
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to be seen kneeling before the altar in some 
Church, rapt in adoration. He received Holy 
Communion regularly on Sundays and holydays. 
If a priest took the Viaticum to a sick person, the 
President was certain to escort him, if he hap- 
pened to meet him. When the Jesuits started a 
Confraternity of Mary in Quito, he joined it, took 
part in all the exercises and wore the medal with 
pride. He propagated with all his might the de- 
votion to Blessed Mariana de Jesus, patroness of 
the City of Quito, and also took steps to conse- 
crate the entire country to the Sacred Heart. He 
was the only head of any State to charge a rep- 
resentative to intervene in favor of the Pope after 
the occupation of Rome by the Italians, on the 
20th of September, 1870. 

In private life, Garcia Moreno was most un- 
assuming. His daily program meant a great 
deal of work. He rose at 5 o'clock, attended Mass 
at 6, and after visiting a hospital returned to his 
home towards 7 o'clock. He would work in his 
study till about 10 o’clock, when, after a light re- 
past he went to the Government offices, where 
he worked and conferred, till towards 4 o'clock, 
with ministers, dignitaries and persons received in 
audience. After a frugal repast, he paid visits, 
viewed public works and settled any disputes 
which were brought to him. Towards 6 o’clock 
he returned home and devoted the evening to his 
family and a few friends. At 9 o'clock he once 
more went to his study, to deal with his corre- 
spondence, study the newspapers and then to 
work until towards midnight, when at last he re- 
tired for his short rest. His love of justice was 
known to all. Whoever believed himself op- 
pressed, took refuge with him and could be sure 
of his help, if his cause was just. But this love 
of justice led him to punish where he saw justice 
violated. He knew quite well when to grant 
metcy and pardon and when to refuse clemency. 
He was a faithful, thoughtful husband and father, 
a reliable and constant friend. To his people and 


country he was devoted with a passionate affec- 
tion. 


His Assassination 


Garcia Moreno’s adversaries, of whom a good 
many were lurking beyond the borders of Ecu- 
ador, had continued their persistent opposition 
during his second term in office. An attempt on 
his life had been frustrated. They now set their 
hopes on vanquishing him at the next presidential 
election. Hence they were greatly embittered - 
when, even as early as 1874, the indications of his 
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re-election increased. The President himself would 
not permit any canvassing in his favor; but the 
feeling among the people was such that his op- 
ponent begged to be spared the shame of an in- 
evitable defeat. The President’s enemies waged a 
most vicious campaign against him. ‘The impres- 
sion on the public was such that the belief, he 
would be assassinated, was quite general. When 
Garcia Moreno was nevertheless re-elected, in 
May, 1875, the situation became serious. 

Several times false rumors about the death or 
the murder of Garcia Moreno had been circu- 
lated in neighboring countries. Because it was 
beyond doubt that the President’s life was in dan- 
ger, attempts were made to induce him to accept 
a body-guard for his protection, but he refused. 
“I prefer,” he answered, “to commit myself to 
God’s protection,” and continued quietly to oc- 
cupy himself with current affairs of State. On the 
26th of July his wife received, among congratula- 
tory letters on the occasion of her name-day, a 
letter warning her to have a care for her husband's 
life, as there was danger ahead. On the 2nd of 
August a monk warned the President by letter that 
an attack on him was planned for the next few 
days and even mentioned one of the conspirators 
by name, but the particular name mentioned 
seemed incredible to Garcia Moreno. Yet he him- 
self seemed to have forebodings of death. In one 
of his last letters he wrote to a friend: “I know 
I shall be murdered; I shall account myself happy 
to die for the Faith; we shall meet again in heav- 
en.” On August fifth the subject of assassinations 
was discussed in the Senate. The same evening 
the President received a visit from a priest who 
once more urgently warned him. “The only thing 
to do is to hold oneself ready to appear before 
God,” Garcia Moreno told him when he urged 
precautionary measures. 


The 6th of August, 1875, was a Friday of the 
Sacred Heart. As was his custom, the President 


“went to the 6 o’clock Mass at Santo Domingo and 


devoutly received Holy Communion, remaining 
longer than usual in prayer before the tabernacle. 
When he left the church, the conspirators were 
nearby. Their ringleader was the Advocate Po- 
lanco. But as Garcia Moreno was surrounded by 
the faithful, streaming out of church, they hesi- | 
tated to attack him, and he was able to go home | 
undisturbed. Here he spent a short time with his 
family and then went to work. About an hour 
later, he left his house in the company of his ad- 
jutant, to go to the Government offices. On the 
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way he paid a short visit to his parents-in-law; 
then before entering the Government offices, he 
intended, as was his habit, to make a visit to 
the Holy Sacrament in the adjacent Cathedral. 
The conspirators, who had watched him from a 
cafe, now spread out in the square. As the Presi- 
dent remained long at his prayers, they lured him 
from the church, under the pretext of urgent busi- 
ness. He had hardly stepped into the square, 
when he received a knife-wound in the shoulder. 
“Cowardly murderer!” Garcia Moreno cried and 
felt for his revolver, but the bullets of the as- 
sassins came from all sides. The President swayed 
and fell, and a few more knife-stabs completed 
the work. “Dios no muere!” (God dies not!) 
were the dying man’s last words. 

The news of Garcia Moreno’s death was re- 
ceived throughout the country with feelings of 
grief and rage. His remains were accorded a sol- 
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emn funeral, in which all Ecuador took part. The 
Senate resolved to erect a monument to his 
memoty with the inscription: ‘“To Garcia Moreno, 
Ecuadot’s noblest son, who died for Religion and 
Country, from the grateful Republic.” With the 
people\of Ecuador mourned the Catholic world. 
Pope Pius IX had a memorial placed in the Latin- 
American College at Rome bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “To the brave defender of Church and 
State.” 

The murderers were not, however, permitted to 
reap the fruits of their dastardly deed. Not only 
did they fall into the hands of avenging justice, but 
the country itself returned, after a brief period of 
unrest, to the principles of Garcia Moreno: on the 
21st of June, 1886, Ecuador solemnly consecrated 
itself to the Sacred Heart—‘‘The blood of the 
Martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 


ERNST GOERLICH 


JUVENILE INSANITY AND CRIME 


- (Concluded) 


12 eerenies praecox is a term indicating a 
variety of insanity with several forms, usual- 
ly occurring between twelve and twenty-five years 
of age and considered incurable. It is par excel- 
lence a mental disease of adolescence, a mental 
deterioration which progresses; however, it may 
have remissions. As to the cause of this malady, 
heredity plays an uncertain role but seems to evi- 
dence Mendelian recessive factors. Severe shocks, 
both physical and mental are found among those 
afflicted with this mental disorder. Possibly a 
toxic factor or a malfunctioning of one or more 
endocrine glands may also be a cause. 

One of the most common types of this mental 
disorder is the ‘‘shut-in” personality, that is, the 
person who does not meet difficulties openly and 
candidly. Seclusive prides, unfounded jealousies, 
overscrupulousness and exhibition of sentimen- 
tality are some of the basic characteristics of this 
type. 

“This disorder is in the nature of regression, 
according to Morgan, toward an earlier mental 
level, and is characterized by apathy, loss of ac- 
cessibility and contact with objective reality, and 
an ever-increasing tendency toward reticence and 
‘seclusiveness. The individual may refuse to 
speak, to perform his usual daily tasks, or to take 
“any interest in his surroundings. Strecker and 
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Ebaugh estimate that of the 250,000 patients in 
mental hospitals, 100,000 or 40 percent belong to 
this class.’”* 

Some of the chief varieties of dementia praecox 
are as follows: 

a. Simple dementia.—It is in this group that we 
find mild and abortive forms that give one the 
impression that the peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual are inherent character anomalies. This 
includes criminals, hoboes, prostitutes, psuedo- 
geniuses, cranks, and eccentrics. 

b. Hebephrenia—An abrupt form of dementia 
praecox. Emotional deterioration—thought is 
greatly deranged. 

c. Catatonia-—The patient does not show distrac- 
tibility, but pays no attention to what is being 
said. Such a patient goes from melancholia to 
manic stage-——Dementia and physical decay. 

d. Paranoid forms—Generally continuous—only 
severe grades and dependents get into the asy- 
lums. Onset is worse in girls than in boys. 
Treatment——Numerous cases have to spend 
their lives in hospitals. Such persons should 
be encouraged to some form of outdoor work. 
Recreational periods may retard the deteriora- 
tion process. 


2) Eurich, A. G. and Carroll, H. A. Educational 
Psychology, p. 278. 
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“The form of insanity which occurs most fre- 
quently at adolescence is called dementia prae- 
cox, or adolescent insanity. The earliest mant- 
festations of the temperaments liable to deterio- 
rate into dementia praecox are extreme reticence, 
seclusiveness, stubbornness, brooding, pouting, 
sensitiveness, suspicious attitudes, together with 
‘odd’ bits of conduct. Such peculiarities have a 
tendency to grow more instead of less marked. 
The child grows into them more easily than he 
grows out of them. It is not surprising that such 
temperaments, humored during childhood in their 
own bent by undiscerning parents, should be 
found unprepared when the new adaptations of 
adolescence are required. The pain of severing 
family ties, the rebuffs of the impartial economic 
world in the first search for a ‘job,’ the approach 
to the opposite sex and the rivalry for favor, are 
too difficult for such natures to endure. They take 
flight from the rudeness of reality, into a world 
of daydream and symbolism. Responsibility is 
repudiated by ignoring it. The adolescent sits all 
day in what looks like a stupor of indifference, or 
indulges in a series of acts that have no effective 
bearing upon the direct solution of the problems 
confronting him. He is then classified as a case 
of dementia praecox, and typically finds lodg- 
ment in a hospital for mental disease. About one- 
fourth of all the inmates of hospitals for the in- 
sane are classified as dementia praecox. The 
most frequent age of segregation falls between 
fifteen and twenty-five years. The future outlook 
for those thus segregated is very gloomy.”*) 

“... The recent surveys by Dr. P. C. Robertson 
of five institutions for the criminal insane, includ- 
ing the Ionia State Hospital, show that 52% of 
the 1585 patients were suffering from this malig- 
nant and devastating psychosis. This disease 
seems to exact the heaviest toll of all mental aber- 
rations, and all sorts of crimes are committed by 
those suffering from it. According to Glueck, the 
extent of relationship of dementia praecox to 
criminal conduct comes nearer to constituting the 
‘criminal type’ than Lombroso’s atavistic or epi- 
leptic ‘born criminal.’ ’’*) 


Particularly brutal murders and atrocious sexual 
ctimes and excessive immorality seem often to be 
committed by individuals of this mental malady. 
In addition, burglary, grand larceny, kidnapping, 
embezzling, incorrigibility, holdups, pandering, 


8) Hollingworth, L. S. The Psychol bs 
lescent, pp. 197-198. sychology of the Ado 


4) Quoted by Ettinger, C. J. The P 
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sodomy and other sexual perversions are also fre- 
quently attributed to this group. 

In order to adequately diagnose and offer any 
rehabilitative program if possible in these cases 
the psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, or crimi- 
nologist should study the individual’s behavior 
tendencies, native endowment, habits, attitudes, 
peculiarities, physical developments, sex life, hob- 
bies, vocational and avocational interests, school 
history, idiosyncrasies, and other details of his per- 
sonal daily life. ; 

Fisher noted that manic depressive psychosis 
is “defective mental integration which is the re- 
sult of improper conditioning in the early life of 


the individual.” John J. B. Morgan defines manic . 


depressive psychosis as ‘‘a type of mental disorder 
characterized by marked oscillations between emo- 
tional exaltation and depression.” It is character- 
ized by manic and depressed states. These states 
periodically alternate in some cases. Another ten- 
dency of the manic depressive, particularly among 
adolescents, is the quarrelsome nature of the indi- 
viduals in the manic state. It is also characterized 
by remissions. The disease may be caused chiefly 
by fatigue, worry, emotional restraint, emotional 
shock, bereavement and lonesomeness. This dis- 
ease also occurs among the subnormal group. 

Hollingworth well describes the nature and 
characteristics of the manic depressive in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“This mental disorder occasionally occurs 
among children, and among subnormal children 
as well as among others. In the manic phase the 
child is abnormally elated, active, flighty, inco- 
herent, and shows other psychological and neuro- 
logical symptoms. In the depressed phase he is 
indifferent, inactive, often will not even make the 
effort to eat or attend to other personal needs, 
sits with bowed head, does not answer when spok- 
en to, or else answers very slowly, and presents in 
general the picture of extreme woe. Sometimes 
melancholy delusions are present, and the pati- 
ent hears voices, sees visions, and so forth.”5) 

The manic depressive, like certain forms of pa- 
ranoia and involutional melancholia, are apt to 
commit felonious acts, and the subnormal or 
feebleminded depressive adolescents often commit 
murder and other crimes of violence. In general, 
these people are egocentric, self-centered, and se- 
cretively planning a crime for a long time before 
it is actually committed. They become satiated 
by frequently experiencing these mental acts and 


5) Hollingworth, L. §. 
mal Children, p. 263. The Psychology of Subnor- 
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not fully appeased until the assault is committed, 
chiefly due to an outburst of anger and hysterical 
fury. A large number of assassins, particularly of 
rulers, have been manic depressives sometimes 
mistaken for paranoids. They too have a predi- 
lection for attacking outstanding citizens, similar 
to the paranoids. Some of these patients suffer 
from attacks of hysterical seizures resembling 
patanoia, extreme or total depression and exces- 
sive amount of confusion. 

Manic depressive psychosis is more commonly 
found among boys than girls but beyond the stage 
of adolescence it is rather evenly distributed. This 
class fortunately, insofar as it is known, consti- 
tutes the smallest group among the mentally dis- 
ordered adolescents. 

Mental and nervous disorders, both organic 
and functional, are more common among highly 
civilized groups than among primitive people. 
Exhaustion and infection are more frequently 
found in civilized communities and almost com- 
pletely absent from aboriginal peoples. Exhaus- 
tion in particular, is favorable for the outcrop- 
ping of mental diseases. Climatically, the various 
seasonal changes and atmospheric conditions are 
liable to produce exhaustion and infection. The 
rates of cerebral arteriosclerosis,” paresis alcoholic, 
manic depressive, involutional melancholia and 
various forms of dementia praecox are more 
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prevalent among the most highly civilized and are 
higher among those first admitted into institutions 
coming from urban areas. The rates of senile de- 
mentia, melancholia and mental deficiency are 
higher in rural communities. 

As to race or nationality the children of Irish 
parents are more prone to develop alcoholic dis- 
orders and more liable to senile deterioration. 
Jewish children are practically free from alcoholic 
psychosis, but rank higher than other nationality 
gtoups in manic depressive psychosis, dementia 
ptaecox, constitutional disorders and various de- 
pressions. The American Negro is much more 
susceptible to paresis than the white population 
of the United States. Children of the Negroes 
also show a large proportion of the criminally in- 
sane and a variety of derangement. 

The children of German antecedents rank high 
in paresis and dementia praecox. The Italians 
rank highest in epilepsy and furnish the largest 
percentage of unclassified cases. Emotional de- 
rangement is also common among children of 
Italian background. The English rank particu- 
larly high in dementia praecox. 

The American juvenile population shows a 
large number of cases of manic depressive, pare- 
tic tendencies and alcoholic disorders. 


S. GEORGE SANTAYANA®) 
St. Louis University 


Warder’s Review 


Whose Responsibility ? 


| BASS future generations will know 
more of the bombed cities of Europe than we 
do of those buried in the sands of Asia and Africa, 
Longfellow’s “ancient town of toil and traffic” 
will be frequently referred to in coming centuries. 
As long as the natural law and the law of nations 
continue to have a meaning for men, the Nurem- 
berg trials will occupy the minds at least of schol- 
ars and statesmen. What the verdict of history 
regarding them will be is an open question. Even 
today, while the barbarities committed by the 
Neros of Nazidom still influence opinions, there 
is not alone no unanimity regarding the legality 
of certain verdicts of the court, but astonishing 
divergencies of opinion in regard to certain aspects 
of the trial. 
- Thus, for instance, a socialistic journal states: 
“The death sentence pronounced on Keitel and 


Jodl represents a triumph of law over the caste 
spirit of the military profession.” Astonishingly 
contrary, on the other hand, is the view expressed 
by an Irish publication, the Meath Chronicle. The 
paper dares to say: 

“Our own view is that it would be a right good 
thing for the future of the world if the real war mak- 
ers, the financiers, the diplomats, the politicians, were 
duly executed by the peoples’ courts and let the sol- 
diers, high as well as low, go. They only carry on 
their trade. 

“Tt is not without significance that while a great sol- 
dier like Keitel is sentenced to ignominious death by 
hanging, some of the financiers and diplomats have been 
acquitted. ‘That would not be our idea of the justice 
of the thing at all.” 


Having referred to the fact that among the 


6) Adapted from “Criminal Behavior,” a volume now 
in press. 
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Judges “were some whose leaders waged aggres- 
sive wars themselves,” the article goes on to state: 

“Financiers and diplomats and politicians would hesi- 
tate for the future in forcing wars if they knew that if 
their gamble failed they would swing. 

“Unfortunately, however, this is the very type of 
people who have dodged the hangman.” 

The implied accusation directed against repre- 
sentatives of three important groups of society is 
by no means far-fetched. Most of the numerous 
wars waged by European powers from 1850 on- 
ward, and up to the beginning of the first World 
War, may be laid at the door of financiers, poli- 
ticians, and diplomats, the latter engaged in the 
service of the former for reasons far from being 
altruistic. Even the first World War might have 
been avoided, had the diplomatic service of cer- 
tain European countries not been the advance 
agents of the economic and financial interests at 
home. The quarrel over the question, who should 
sell Serbia the artillery to equip its army, Creuzot- 
Schneider or the Skoda works, would not have 
developed into a war fever, except for the backing 
by the foreign offices both concerns enjoyed. 

When at last war breaks out, the politicians and 
diplomats, who helped to bring on the conflict, 
subside, ‘‘as the sails, swollen with the wind, fall, 
when the mast breaks” (Dante), while the finan- 
cier accepts with avidity the favorable oppor- 
tunity to make money. It is then the soldier must 
accept responsibility and make every effort to save 
the situation for his country. 


A Tragedy of Errors 


HERE was a fine ring to the words President 

Franklin D. Roosevelt uttered on December 
15, 1941, at the close of what is known as his 
“Bill of Rights Day Speech,” when he said: 

“We covenant with each other before all the 
world, that having taken up arms in the defense 
of liberty, we will not lay them down before 
liberty is once again secure in the world we live 
in. For that security we pray; for that security 
we act—now and evermore.” 

“Evermore”! It is true, the proximate danger 
which threatened liberty when these fine words 
were spoken has been overcome. But who would 
dare to say that liberty was secure in the world 
today and will remain inviolate? How could it 
be? There has been little or no change of heart 
on the part of the peoples of the world. They 
have not abandoned the idols worshipped by them 
so long and to whom they offered sacrifices. Their 
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passions are but subdued, therefore; they have not 
been eradicated. 

When men speak of peace and liberty, is not 
prosperity and plenty uppermost in their minds ? 
And the “security” they wish and demand, what 
is it but the promise of freedom from human cares 
and the continued opportunity to live a life of 
comfort and comparative ease? From well- 
ordered international affairs what is hoped for? 
Freedom of the spirit, or freedom from want ? 

At Christmas, 1943, Pius XIi reminded men of 
what had happened to those who had placed all 
their faith “in a world expansion of economic 
life, thinking that this alone will suffice to draw 
people together in a spirit of brotherhood.” As 
the Pope said on this occasion: “With what com- 
placency and pride did they not contemplate the 
world growth of commerce, the interchange be- 
tween continents of all goods and inventions and 
products, the triumphal march of widely-diffused 
modern technical perfection, overcoming all lim- 
its of time and space. What is the reality that 
they behold today?” . 

These words were spoken three years ago; the 
Furies of war were at that time driving madly 
over continents and oceans, creating destruction 
and inflicting anguish of heart and terrible suf- 
fering on millions of men, women and children. 
The carnage has ceased long ago; nevertheless 
there is no peace. On the contrary, a sense of in- 
security pervades all lands; liberty may have been 
rescued, but it is not secure. Men must fear that 
we are approaching a condition such as that John 
Stuart Mill had in mind when he wrote: “A 
State which dwarfs its men in order that they may 
be more docile instruments in its hands even for 
beneficial purposes—will find that with small men 
no great things can really be accomplished.” 

‘When, on the occasion referred to, Pius XII said 
that men now saw that “this economic life, with 
all its gigantic contracts and wide ramifications, 
with its super-abundance, division, and multiplica- 
tion of labor, has contributed in a thousand ways 
to generalize and accentuate the crisis of man- 
kind,” he added at once, “while, not having the 
corrective of any moral control or any guiding 
light from beyond this world, it could not but end 
in the unworthy and humiliating exploitation of 
the nature and personality of man.” Has this les- 
son been learned? And as to those other roots of — 
social unrest and world unrest, to which Pope Pius 
XII pointed at the same time, are men willing to 
extirpate them at some sacrifice to themselves? 
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These are the Pontiff’s words: “In a sad and ter- 
rifying want on the one side, contrasting with a 
proud and provoking opulence on the other; in a 
torturing, implacable divergence between the 
privileged and those who have nothing—are not 
here the last links in the chain of causes which led 
to the immense tragedy of today?” 

The curtain has not yet dropped on this scene. 
Strange noises are heard from behind stage. No 
one knows whether to the long-drawn-out tragedy 
another act will be added, or whether our mast- 
ers and pastors are preparing for the world a far- 
cical intermezzo, such as filled the twenty years 
between 1919 and 1939. What we doubt is this, 
that they are engaged in composing a Divine 
Comedy, a “poema sacra al quale ha posto mano a 
cielo e terra!’”’—a sacred poem to which both 
heaven and earth have set hand.) 


Labor and Society 


ARLY in December of last year Belfast, in 

northern Ireland, experienced a bakers’ strike 
with dire consequences for the financially less 
prosperous people of that industrial community. 
The correspondent of a Dublin paper, walking 
through the streets during a downpour of rain 
which was so heavy the gutters and gratings could 
not take it all, observed that “‘outside every bread 
shop were long queues of women and children 
soaked to the skin and waiting until the home 
. bakery had produced a few soda-farls and scones.” 
Moreover, later in the afternoon, he met a school 
teacher laden with heavy parcels. On enquiring 
why she was not at school she told the Dublin 
weekly’s correspondent that so many of her pupils 
had neither supper the night before nor breakfast 
that morning that she went home and got her 
family to commence baking some farls from their 
own meager flour supplies and when he met her, 
she was on the way back to the school with them 
for her famished pupils. 

These experiences reminded the correspondent 
of what he had written his paper twelve months 
earlier, at a time when a dockers’ strike had caused 
distress among the members of the poorer classes 
deprived of food. “It is an unfair policy on the 
part of the workers,” he had stated, “to strike 
against the general public (or, as we would prefer 
to say, to strike without regard for the common 
good) ... If the factory workers strike then the 
bosses suffer and I am in agreement with this 


1) Dante. Divina Commedia. Pds. XXV, 1. Engl. 
version by Wicksted. London, 1933, p. 303. 
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policy if it is deserved, but the other type of strike 
deprives the unfortunate public of food sup- 
plies . . . or something equally essential. Where 
a workers’ union exists and where there is ma- 
chinery for the settlement of disputes, this should 
be used before resorting to a form of blackmail” 
(blackmail is hardly the right word). 

Continuing this line of thought, the Irish writer 
asks: “Can those who organize strikes not under- 
stand that it is their own people, the workers, 
whom they are penalizing? In the present in- 
stance I am sure that the master bakers and their 
families have bags of flour, and cooks and electric 
ovens, and they don’t care if the employees stay 
out for twelve months. But the unfortunate fami- 
ly of five or six living in two rooms, on relief, 
have no such resources.” 

What the author of these statements neglected 
to take into account is the fact pointed out by him 
that the employers would not care if the workers 
were to stay out for twelve months. If that is 
true, then what is labor, dissatisfied with wages 
and conditions of employment, to do to obtain 
recognition of its just demands? Capital needs 
neither food, fuel or clothing. It can be idle and 
still not starve. Not so the workingman and his 
family. Knowing that capital disregards the com- 
mon good, he too pursues his own interests re- 
gardless of the welfare of his neighbor. He rath- 
er hopes their indignation over the results of a 
strike may aid him. Where the mass has become 
class conscious, the result is achieved. 

This deplorable situation, the source of so 
much strife and misery for over a century, can not 
be understood except in the light of the theories 
of the liberal school of economic thought. An 
early American writer, A. Potter, author of “Po- 
litical Economy: Its Objects, Uses, and Principles,” 
declared, in a summary of “Distribution of 
Wealth’: 

‘Laborers, land owners, and capitalists are 
usually enumerated as the parties among whom 
wealth is distributed. These can hardly be distin- 
guished, least of all in the United States. The 
laborer is usually, to some extent a capitalist, and 
vice versa. 

“Proportion which each receives can be fixed 
only by free contract. 

“Law ought to interfere only to protect persons 
and property, and to encourage production.”*) 

Such was the basis of a policy extremely favor- 
able to the owner of capital who knew how to 


1) N. Y., 1840, p. 316. 
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use the “freedom” granted him. The very idea 
of workingmen opposing “freedom,” or uniting 
for mutual protection, even though they were in 
poverty, appeared preposterous to the disciples of 
a school of thought which had no serious rival in 
the days of early industrialism. ‘Now we object 
to Trades Unions,’ Dr. Potter wrote in 1840, 
“that they tend to destroy this freedom, which is 
the birthright of our people, and the great spring 
of our prosperity .. .”””) 

The helpless victims of an economic theory, 
which absolved employers from the obligation to 
pay a just wage and grant reasonable hours of 
labor under conditions not inimical to health and 
morals, were left with no other means of promot- 
ing their welfare than the strike. And of this 
weapon the workers were obliged to make all 
too frequent use in the industrial age. Come 
of age, a veritable giant, possessed of vast 
strength, organized labor does not at times use 
its power wisely. Society must, therefore, find 
the solution for this vexing problem. It can not 
permit the feuds, to which we have given the 
name strikes, to continue in its midst. The elimi- 
nation of strikes is one of the most serious tasks 
the present generation must carry out. They ag- 
gtavate social unrest, promote class hate, and 
they are wasteful of productive resources. Or- 
ganized labor, having reached its zenith, should, 
on the other hand, put us in mind of Francis 
Lieber’s thought: “A new power charms like a 
rising sun, but the heat of noon follows upon the 
morning.” Labor must now begin to recognize 
its obligations not to its own alone but to society. 


Not Subject to the Inquisition 


@ee the slogan, ecrasez l’infame, had been 
given out, that something referred to indis- 
criminately as the ‘Inquisition’ was used for a 
smudge that made liberal eyes water. And since 
it has served so well, and for so long a time, the 
purpose not alone of Liberalism but also of Pro- 
testantism and Imperialism, the thing still per- 
sists. 


Not long ago, ‘Notes on the Way,” a weekly 
feature of Time and Tide, had for their author 
Lady Rhondda, well known as a clever pen- 
woman. In general her contribution on this 
occasion condemned the policy European na- 
tions adopted toward peoples who, in recent cen- 
turies, stood in the way of their desire to expand 


2) Ibid., p. 279. 
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power and influence. While Lady Rhondda is im- 
partial in her condemnation of conquest—calling 
attention even to Russia’s expansionism carried to 
the East—she has a special bolt in her quiver in- 
tended for a shot at the Inquisition. She writes: 

“That the original inhabitants of a country had any 
rights to be respected was an idea that seems, at that 
time, to have occurred to no one (except in some sense 
to the Spanish and Portuguese who recognized that they 
had souls to be saved and therefore imported the In- 
quisition wherever they went). But to most colonists 
the ‘savages’ were simply rather dangerous obstacles to 
easy and satisfactory settlement.” 

The last sentence, unfortunately, fits all too 
many cases. However in the colonies of Spain 
and Portugal the natives fared far better than in 
those of other nations, because Church and State 
insisted that justice and charity should be ob- 
served also toward the aborigines. Having re- 
ferred to the “iegitimately produced crosses” by 
Spaniards with aboriginal blood, Charles F. Lum- 
mis, than whom no American knew Latin America 
more intimately, declared on one occasion: 

“The conquistador was human; but the hand of the 
Church was always upon his shoulder. Individually and 
casually he might elude it, but broadly he could not.’’?) 

It is not true, moreover, that the Inquisition was 
used as an instrument to work the salvation of 
savages come under the rule of Spaniard and Por- 
tuguese. Except for a few years, the Indians were 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Inquisition 
after its introduction into Mexico and other parts 
of the Indies. Basing his statements largely on 
Herrera’s Historia de las Indias occidentalis, the 
distinguished historian Hefele reports that the 
great Cardinal Ximenes had instructed two Bish- 
Ops, appointed to sees in Hispaniola, to act also 
as Inquisitors. ‘““Thus he himself introduced the 
Holy Office to the New World; but it was only 
under Charles V it began to be a terror for the 
Indians, until the same monarch, in 1538, restrict- 
ed this court’s sphere of action to heretical Euro- 
peans, while the Indians were completely ex- 
empt.’””) 

Lady Rhondda would undoubtedly be aston- 
ished were she told, in addition, the leading theo- 
logians of the days referred to held it to be wrong 
for the Spaniards to compel the Indians to hear 
the Gospel. That it would be a grave injustice 
on the part of the Indians, on the other hand, to 


impede the preaching of the Gospel is not ques- 
tioned. 


1) In The Awakening of a Nation. N. Y., 1899, p. 175 
ate Kardinal Ximenes etc. 2. ed. Tubingene 1851, 
p. : 
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Contemporary Opinion 


1p this second year of peace, we are still living 

far beyond our means, and fast driving the 
nation to a crisis of inflation which can utterly de- 
stroy our national institutions and do for us what 
it has done for a number of European nations 
within our times. It can happen here. In fact it 
will happen here unless our people come to recog- 
nize that we can not take out of our economy more 
than we put into it, and begin to exercise that self- 
discipline and restraint which are essential to self- 
government. 

For a dozen years we have clamored for strong- 
er centralized government, and have been con- 
tent to leave the responsibility for managing our 
finances and almost every other phase of our 
economy to others who did not have to pay the 
bill. Now the day of reckoning is at hand, and 
too many of our people are unwilling to face this 
fact. 

ALBERT S. Goss 
Natl. Grange Master 


I do not wish to enter the controversy as to 
the extent to which juvenile delinquency is caused 
by the cinema, but should like to record the ob- 
servations I have made as a member of the teach- 
ing profession of the film on the child mind. 

About a year ago I left a school where visits to 
a cinema were, in term time at least, forbidden, 
and took up a post at a school, where no such 
prohibition existed. Both were private schools 
and catered for a similar class of the population. 
The difference in the width of general interest dis- 
played by the pupils was no less than astounding. 
It appears that frequent cinema attendance almost 
completely saps great sections of the child’s spon- 
taneous originality. Here is a typical comment 
of one of the regular cinema goers, a very intelli- 
gent boy of 11: “I don’t like staying up late. 
_ There’s nothing to stay up late for, if nothing 
good’s on on the wireless.” I can generally pick 
out the most regular cinema “fan,” apart from his 
usually unnaturally white face, by his lack of 
ability to occupy himself in the playground, by his 
lack of reading—excepting “comics” and there 
only the picture strips—and, of course, by his con- 
versation with others, which centres almost en- 
tirely on the latest wireless plays, and the films he 
has seen or proposes to see. The prevention of 
the growth of the reading habit is easily one of 
| the most disastrous results of continued attend- 
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ance at the pictures by young children, where they 
can pick up a stoty with so much less trouble than 
by ploughing through a book. It is a problem 
that deserves more attention than it has so far re- 
ceived. 
SCHOOLMASTER 
The New Statesman 


From the failure, or sabotage, of the League 
of Nations, and the general collapse of Wil- 
sonian idealism, one is forced to conclude that 
the trouble lay not with the mechanism but with 
the philosophy. What is needed is not inter- 
national, but super-national organization. But if 
super-national organization is to be anything more 
than a super-state armed with a super-bomb to the 
end of a super-tyranny, it must embody a more 
comprehensive, more Catholic, conception of man 
than is expressed by the conflicting secular group 
interests. If it is to rise higher its foundations 
must go deeper: deep as human depravity if it is 
to scale the heights of human possibility. There 
is only one such organization. There is only one 
Gospel of Peace. And as weary feet plod home- 
ward over this bloody earth in which so many of 
our comrades and our children lie dead before 
their time, we Catholics have constantly to re- 
mind ourselves that hope is enjoined upon us as 
one of the cardinal virtues. ““The sins against 
hope” says the Catechism “are presumption and 
despair.” That is surely good teaching for this 
day and age. The Pope did not invent it. It 
binds him when he goes to confession just as it 
binds me. We hope with him: not idly, nor in 
vain. 

WILLIAM AYLOTT ORTON?) 


“The co-operative movement has made great 
strides and cut down the margin between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer,’ the O/io Co-operator 
quotes Senator Robert Taft as saying. “It should 
be encouraged still more by legislation and sympa- 
thetic government assistance.” 

It is fine to have one of the recognized leaders 
of the now dominant political party express such 
friendliness toward the co-operative movement. 
Every such expression as this makes it easier for 
the co-operatives to ward off the attacks of those 


1) Comments of a Convert. Commonweal, Dec. 27, 
1946, p. 275. 
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who seek legislation to hinder and obstruct co- 
operatives. 

But Senator Taft, like so many others whose 
chief interest lies in legislation and government, 
and who always want to have the Government do 
something “for” this or that group, misunder- 
stands the genius and spirit of the co-operative 
movement. 

Co-operatives, to be truly co-operative, must 
spring from the people themselves, and must be 
owned, controlled, and motivated by the people. 
They cannot be handed to the people. To encour- 
age co-operatives by “sympathetic government as- 
sistance,” as Senator Taft proposes, would at best 
tend to deprive them of virility and self-reliance, 
and at worst would rob them of their independ- 
ence and put them under political and bureaucratic 


control. The Nebraska Co-operator 


The Cuyahoga County courthouse in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, stands on a bluff which overlooks 
the municipal stadium. In plain view of the thou- 
sands who gather for American League baseball 
games and other events is the inscription in great 
letters on the courthouse, ‘““Obedience to Law is 
Liberty.” 

No complaint from the public has ever been 
made to the county commissioners that the in- 
sctiption is a misquotation but a judge recently 
revealed that it was to a newspaper reporter. It 
is taken from Richard Hooker’s ‘Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” written in the sixteenth century and a 
classic work and landmark in English jurispru- 
dence. The quotation should read, “Obedience to 
Divine Law is Liberty.” The inscription is said 
to have been copied from an older courthouse at 
Worcester, Mass. There it had been found too 
long for the space assigned, so a chiseler left out 

ee Current Religious Thought 
Oberlin, O. 


In every department of life the fatal tendency 
to a lower level is always apparent. How few, 
unless they band themselves together, can escape 
what Shelley called “the contagion of the world’s 
slow stain”! It is with religion as with every- 
thing else: Newman’s dictum, “‘A people’s religi- 
on is ever a corrupt religion, in spite of the pro- 
visions of Holy Church,” is famous. 


Dom MicHarL Hansury, O.S.B.1) 


1) Pax, quarterly review of the Benedictines of 
Prinknash, Summer, 1946, p.74, 
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Fragments 


1 his days, Jaime Balmes declared: “The liter- 
ature which is actually in vogue in France, and 
has been imported from there into other coun- 
tries, tends to deify the passions, and deified pas- 
sions are synonymous with extravagance, 1m- 
morality, corruption and crime.” And these we 
have in abundance. 


A writer in Peace Action of the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War expresses the belief 
President Roosevelt should have sent Lewis to 
negotiate with Stalin, “instead of going himself, 
relying, as Forrest Davis has told us, on ‘his 
famous charm’ at conferences in which he gave 
away everything and obtained nothing important 
in return. * 


British progressives who talk grandiloquently 
of rebuilding a Liberal and Socialistic Germany 
do not apparently realize, states a leaflet on 
“Christian Democracy in Germany,” published by 
the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, that the anti- 
Christian doctrines of German Liberals and So- 
cialists prepared the way for National Socialism 
much more effectively than did the Prussians, 
Junkers or Krupp and Thyssen. 


It appears to Maurice Dobb, author of “Studies 
in the Development of Capitalism”: ‘The con- 
tinuance into peace-time of a form of State Capi-: 
talism, democratically controlled and operated in 
the interests of labor towards the maintenance of 
full employment and the curbing of monopolistic 
business organizations, seems the most probable 
outcome, at least over the major part of Europe.” 


In her volume of historical essays, Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood states: “The person most to be feared 
in modern society is the Common Man. He is, 
like the Average Man, the Economic Man, and a 
host of his predecessors, a figment of the imagin- 
ation. It does not make him any the less danger- 
ous ... The essential thing about each one of us 
is that we are unique.” 


“We do not want Masters of Arts,” declares 
the Statist, “who will finally have to drift to serv- 
ing behind the counter or driving a dust-cart. Le 
Sage ridiculed that type of assistance when he 
made Gil Blas, a graduate of the university, find 
his vocation in the life of a footman.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


"Humanity Wants to Hope Again” 


Q)*% the day before the Feast of St. Eugenius, 
June 2, the Pope’s name-day, Pius XII ad- 
dressed the Cardinals who had come to offer their 
felicitations. His Holiness spoke of the “uneasy 
peace” which continues to this very day. “One 
year after the cessation of hostilities,” the Pope 
declared, “‘one gets the impression that true peace 
—a peace corresponding to the needs and desires 
of human and Christian conscience—is receding 
instead of getting nearer. How premature, not 
to say illusory, appears the hope that all men edu- 
cated in the bloody school of war should show 
themselves filled with horror against ideas of 
despotism and attempts to dominate other na- 
tions by force.” 

“The upright behavior of the powerful towards 
the weak,” the Pope continued, “‘is shown in sin- 
cete abandonment of the spirit of imperialism 
and domination, and adherence to the true prin- 
ciples of justice. But as long as a more or less 
veiled threat of recourse to violence conflicts with 
the dictates of what is right, one must recognize 
that the first definite step towards a just peace has 
not yet been made. How then can we be sur- 
prised if lack of security and a state of uncer- 
tainty and doubt still weigh heavily on the soul 


of nations—if the general feeling of uneasiness, . 


discontent and lack of faith permeates the at- 
mosphere?” 


Since these words were spoken six months had 
been added to the twelve the Pope referred to in 
June, when he again addressed the Cardinals on 
the eve of Christmas. There is a tone of anguish 
in his words, warranted indeed by conditions un- 
paralleled in human history. For never before 
have economic interests been added to those of a 
political nature to the extent which now prevails. 
At the same time, such strange bed-fellows as the 
representatives of communistic, socialistic and 
liberal governments attempt to make a peace in- 
tended to satisfy the demands of each in accord- 
ance with the dictates of ‘‘enlightened’’ self- 
interest. No wonder Pius XII should cry out: 

“Was there ever in the history of the human 
race, in the history of the Church, a Christmas 
Feast and the dawn of a new year in which men 
felt more keenly and showed more clearly than 
today the yearning to see the contrast disappear, 
between the message of peace from Bethlehem 


Procedure 


Action 


and the internal and external unrest of a world 
which so often abandons the straight path of 
truth and justice?” 

Truly, it is so, “humanity has barely come from 
the horrors of a cruel war, the results of which 
fill her still with anguish; and she now gazes with 
amazement on the yawning abyss between the 
hopes of yesterday and the realization of today; 
an abyss which the most persistent efforts can 
bridge over only with difficulty, because man, who 
is capable of destruction is not always himself 
capable of reconstruction.” 

Having reminded the world of the right of the 
Church to speak and the Pope’s obligation to “re- 
awaken dormant consciences and to recall them 
to the duties of the holy warfare of Christ,” the 
Holy Father continues: 

“It is indeed to be feared, considering the ruin- 
ous and confused condition in which the cruel con- 
flict left the world, that the path from the end of 
the war to the conclusion of the peace would be 
long and painful. But at present we are witness- 
ing its continuation without being able to foresee 
—despite some notable progress at last made— 
how or when it will be terminated; and this in- 
definite prolonging of an abnormal state of insta- 
bility and uncertainty is the clear symptom of an 
evil which constitutes the sad characteristic of our 
age.” 

The Pope does not use the word “‘disillusioned” 
when speaking of the Atlantic Charter and the 
‘Four Freedoms.’”’ But he does remind all those 
whom it may concern that “humanity wants to 
hope again,” and that hence ‘‘a speedy and com- 
plete conclusion of peace is of real and intense in- 
terest to all those who know that only a prompt 
return to normal economic, juridical and spiritual 
relations among nations can save the world from 
incalculable shocks and disorders which would 
only help the dark forces to evil. Therefore, let 
the year now coming to an end be the last year 
of vain and fruitless expectancy: let the new year 
see the peace a reality!” 

Turning, as it were, to the leaders of the na- 
tions, those who have assumed responsibilities 
which thus far they have not yet acquitted them- 
selves of with credit, the Pope addresses to them 
the following words: 

“You rightly long to see—and how could it be 
otherwise ?—your names written in letters of gold 
on the scroll of the benefactors of the human race: 
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The mexe thought that one day—even without 
fault on your part—they may be opprobriously 
listed among the authors of its ruin, fills you with 
horror. Apply, then, all the forces of your mind 
and will to give to your work of peace the seal 
of the true justice, of far-seeing wisdom, of a sin- 
cere service to the common interests of the entire 
human family.” 

Pius XII further reminds them of the serious- 
ness of their obligations in a statement the noble 
pathos of which reveals how deeply he is im- 
pressed by the tragedy of the present situation: 

“The utter depth of misery into which the hor- 
tible war has thrown humanity calls for help and 
imperiously demands to be healed by means of a 
peace that is morally noble and irreproachable: 
such a peace that may teach future generations to 
outlaw evety trace of brutal force and to restore 
to the idea of right the priority of place from 
which it was wickedly dislodged.” 

The Pope has words of praise for “those states- 
men who, disregarding the insidious voices of re- 
venge and hate, have been toiling and are still 
toiling without respite for the fulfilment of such 
a high ideal. But notwithstanding their generous 
efforts, who could ever say that the discussions 
and debates of the year that is ending have re- 
sulted in a clear plan, drawn up logically in its 
main outlines, and calculated to reawaken in all 
nations confidence in a future of tranquillity and 
justice.” His Holiness is aware, of course, also 
of the signs of promise of better things to come: 
a growing desire to facilitate peace and to assure 
its permanence, and furthermore, the hope of dis- 
armament. Notwithstanding these well-founded 


Mutual Life Insurance 


Outstanding Mutual Insurance Group 


PAONG the important Catholic organiza- 
tions of the country, the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union of America, organized in 1873 
by Reverend Gieryk, with the help of Reverend 
Vincenty Barzynski, C.R., and John Barzynski, 
editor of Prelgrzyma (Pilgrimage), in Union, 
Mo., is particularly noteworthy. It supplies furth- 
er proof of the efficacy of mutual aid engaged in 
by a homogenous group of people, the principle 
the Credit Union movement emphasizes. 

This Union of Polish Americans was needed 
because of the very same conditions which caused 
the Central Verein to come into existence, in 1855. 
Toward the end of the 60's, and the beginning 
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motives of hope, “in which no one can rejoice 
more than the Church,” it appears to Pius XII that 
“in the present state of affairs, one must expect 
with great probability that the future peace treat- 
ies will only be an opus imperfectum.” “Many of 
those who write them,” he continues, “will recog- 
nize in them the result of compromises between 
the policies and claims of differing political pow- 
ers rather than the expression of their own per- 
sonal ideas based on the true and just concepts 
of right and equity, of human sentiment and 
prudence.” 

To this statement the Pope adds a warning 
which those concerned should heed: To beware 
of the assumption that the decisions now reached 
are final once and for all. The statesman in the 
Vatican reminds those engaged in the task of 
bringing peace to the world: “Certainly, every- 
thing can not be foreseen. It is wise, therefore, 
to leave the door open for future revisions and 
eventual adjustments.” By accepting this policy 
they would, Pius XII says to the statesmen and 
diplomats, “give to the human family a luminous 
example by showing that there is no safer way to- 
ward the desired peace than that which comes 
from the re-education of mankind in the spirit of 
fraternal solidarity.” 

To this effort everyone may contribute. It is 
not enough to sigh for peace or to deplore the 
lack of peace. Let all men, before all Catholics 
the world over, unite their efforts with those of 
Pope Pius XII, with the ultimate purpose in view, 
to raise “upon the ruins of a civilization forgetful 
of the teachings of the Gospel, the Christian Com- 
monwealth, in which the law of love is supreme.” 


of the 70’s of the last century, Poles came to our 
country from their divided fatherland in increas- 
ing numbers. To make a beginning was for them 
far more difficult than it had been for the Ger- 
mans, so many of whom were artisans or came to 
the United States possessed of sufficient funds to 
buy land at a time when land was still cheap. 
The organization referred to ably coped with the 
situation and has deserved well of its members 
and, in fact, of all people of Polish extraction in 
our country. 


The officers were able to report to the 44th 
Quadrennial Convention conducted in Chicago, 
in the fall of last year, that the Union had 150,-_ 
000 members scattered in subsidiary societies and 
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gtoups throughout the United States, while total 
assets amounted to $25,000,000. 

It publishes a newspaper, the Narod Polski 
(Polish Nation) while its Museum and Archives, 
located in its Union Home Office building at Chi- 
cago, are an undertaking worthy of the people 
represented in the Polish Roman Catholic Union. 
The organization is particularly proud of. its 
Youth Department; on its records are inscribed 
the names of over 10,576 young men and women 
who served in the armed forces of the country. 
Out of this number 473 gave their lives while in 
the service. The same department conducts Camp 
Gieryk for a number of troops of Boy and Girl 


Scouts organized under its auspices. The Union’s 


Example of Self-help 


Colonel Subdues Turbulent Stream 


FEW years ago a Colonel of cavalry, re- 

tired, located on a farm in Osage County, 
Missouri, not far from his ancestral home. The 
land lies “in a horseshoe bend of the Maries 
River,” acccording to an account published in the 
Missouri Ruralist. "This farm consists in part of 
bottom land, twenty acres of rich alluvial soil. 
Such land yields fine crops, provided the river 
chooses not to inundate it. One year the Colonel’s 
land was flooded three times, while for two suc- 
ceeding years it was spared the ravages the tur- 
bulent stream committed whenever it overflowed 
and tore through the fields. 

Such undisciplined behavior was not at all to 
the liking of the old West Pointer. He is, more- 
over, by heritage a man who loves order and ab- 
hors license—for he is of Westphalian stock, the 
member of a pioneer family which settled at 
Westphalia, Mo., a hundred years ago, where the 
Plassmeyers live and prosper today. Intelligent, 
progressive farm folk, represented on the one 
hand by a Colonel of cavalry, U. S. A., and on 
the other by the Franciscan Father, Theodosius 
Plassmeyer, educator and wise leader of men as 
pastor, confessor, and counselor. 

Westphalians act with deliberation. Colonel 
Joseph Plassmeyer did not attack the unruly Maries 
with a full-fledged plan. He began to expert- 
ment, and thus step by step developed a method 
of attack best suited to the particular conditions 
facing him. But let us quote from the article on 
“Slow Down Floodwater,” published in the Mzs- 


— souri Ruralist: 


‘An earth dike was thrown up along the side of his 
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Women’s Department, like our own Women’s 
National Catholic Union, is engaged in works of 
charity and is said to have “contributed greatly to 
humanitarian (!) works during World Wats I 
and II.” 

The Organization will undoubtedly continue to 
flourish, provided stateism does not interfere with 
its growth and progress. Over 1,000 delegates 
attended last year’s Convention and the following 
statement evidently is based on a consensus of 
opinion: “The Organization and its members are 
active in upholding Catholic ideals and in pre- 
serving the Polish language. The Organiza- 
tion also acts as spokesman in Polish American 
matters.” 


field next to the river. Then at the lower end of the 
field he has built a concrete spillway, about 60 feet 
wide. A diversion ditch has been dug along the bluff 
to carry off the hill water. At the point where the di- 
version ditch meets the dike an outlet has been built 
with 4-foot concrete tiles. This outlet drains the en- 
tire field. 

“Nothing has been done at the upper end of the 
field where the overflow enters from the river. No 
attempt has been made to keep the river out of the field. 
The entire plan of engineering is a simple one de- 
signed to check the flow of the overflow water across 
the field and to let it out slowly. 

“The dike and the spillway hold about six feet of 
water on the lowest point of the field. The field actu- 
ally serves as a miniature floodway basin, much like the 
large ones that have been built along the lower Mis- 
sissippi river which are used to relieve pressure on the 
big levees.” 

As a result, Colonel Plassmeyet’s land is now 
turned into a reservoir whenever the stream rises 
above its banks. The water is held on the land 
by the dike and the spillway. If the river keeps 
on rising, water flows over the spillway into the 
river but does not cause scouring of the field. 
When the river drops the field is drained by the 
outlet of the diversion ditch. 

“The plan is so simple it works,” says the Mis- 
souri farm journal. Instead of scouring the field, 
the water, its flow having been retarded, deposits 
its load of silt as a nourishing sediment on the 
Colonel’s fields. Having observed the results of 
his system of flood control over a period of years, 
he is now of the opinion that it offers a remedy 
for a condition responsible in part for the erosion 
of much good soil along the creeks and small 
streams in many parts of the country. While the 
army engineers would erect high levies or dams 
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to control the water's flow, Colonel Plassmeyer 
recommends the construction of small flood-con- 
trol basins, such as the one he has developed on 
his land. He, together with many other Missouri 
farmers, is opposed to the proposed construction 
of high dams along tributary streams because 
they would result in the permanent flooding of 
the rich bottom lands which yield bountiful crops. 
As experience has proven, levies, or dikes offer no 
permanent solution, because the silt carried by 
the streams is deposited in the river bed and be- 
fore long creates the necessity to raise the artificial 
banks a few feet more. 

But most of this is besides our mark, the 1n- 


Mother Earth 


Health Depends Upon the Soil 


EVERAL years ago we quoted a statement by 

Baron von Steuben regarding the health of the 
soldiers in the army of Frederic the Great, of 
which he had been a part. It was the quality of 
the bread furnished them, so Washington’s distin- 
guished aid asserted, accounted for the fine physi- 
cal condition of the Prussian king’s troops. It 
appears from an article by Commander Geofrey 
Bowles, R. N., published in the Winter issue of 
Soil and Health, that the Duke of Wellington’s 
soldiers likewise were famed for their health and 
stamina and good looks. Their superb health is 
attributed by the writer to the high quality of the 
pound of wheat grain they got daily. ‘“They 
crushed it into coarse flour and baked it some- 
what if they could,’ Commander Bowles writes, 
“or else they chewed it raw.’ The grain was, he 
believes, “the high-quality product of English soil 
fully fertilized naturally.’) Those of our readers 
who ate conversant with the ideas promoted by 
the Bavarian priest, Sebastian Kneipp, may re- 
member him to have advocated a bread produced 
from crushed wheat and prepared without yeast. 
This delicious Kneipp-bread was, as we know 
from experience, preferred to cake by unspoiled 
children. 

The question of better, healthier food from 
healthy soil is gaining general attention. Inter- 
est in the subject is far more active even in 
America than our newspapers and magazines per- 
mit their readers to know. In the Maritimes of 
Canada radio audiences were, last December, 
treated to a broadcast on ‘Health, or Disease from 
Soil,” based squarely on the observations and con- 


1) Loc. cit., Vol. I, No. 4, p. 236. 
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tention to point out what the initiative of one man 
is able to accomplish. Colonel Plassmeyer might 
have sent a S.O.S. call to Washington and waited 
for government action, which would have" taken 
shape in a high bank to the detriment of his bot- 
tom land. But he helped himself and has en- 
couraged others to do likewise. In fact, he realizes 
his neighbors up-stream would help him by con- 
trolling the flood waters that inundate their land. 
There is need evidently for a dike corporation 
patterned after those remarkable associations, 
founded by Frisians and Nether-Saxons to secure 
their native soil against the intrusions of the 
storm-driven waters of the North Sea. 


clusions presented in the “Medical Testament of 
the Cheshire Local Medical and Panel Commit- 
tees,” the manifesto of a movement intended to 
restore health to soil and to promote thereby the 
health of plants, domestic animals and men. 

“We are going to show,” said the radio-speaker 
at the beginning of his address, delivered on De- 
cember 16, ‘the connection between good soil and 
healthy people or between poor soil and sick peo- 
ple.” Poor soil meaning depleted soil; poor, for 
instance, in nitrogen, and not replenished with 
humus. Continuing in the rather popular vein 
adopted by him, the commentator declared: 
“After all, what is not in the soil cannot be in 
the plants that come from it, and what is not in 
the plant cannot be in the food we eat.” This 
statement may appear presumptuous to those un- 
acquainted with the “Testament” referred to and 
the results of years of research to determine the 
effect impoverished soil exerts on plants, in the 
first place, and ultimately on animals and men. 
As a result, to quote once more the Canadian radio 
speaker, “we have sufficient proof now that there 
is enough in this theory of health (from the soil, 
let us add) to deserve serious attention.” 

Like all discoveries, this one may be abused by 
quacks and “business.” The fact that the im- 
provement must begin on the land, that it pre- 
supposes intelligent efforts engaged in for days 
and weeks at a time, and over the years, should, 
however, prevent this new departure from de- 
veloping anything as abominable as the vitamin 
pill fad. The promoters of two “scientific” super- 
stitions will undoubtedly suffer once agriculture 
has adopted the Indore system of supplying the 
land with healthful nourishment: The producers 
of artificial fertilizers (a financially powerful 
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gtoup of industrial corporations) and the manu- 
facturers of vitamin pills. It will be an interesting 
combat: Compost against “devil’s dust,” and a 
diet of healthgiving food against artificial com- 
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pounds. The days are past, when European phar- 
macopoeias listed cranium humanum praepara- 
tum (prepared human skull-bone), but supersti- 
tion is by no means dead. 


Adult Education 


CU of Kansas Recommends Study 
of Co-operation 


O a lesser degree than some other farmers, 

the wheat farmer in certain areas of the 
country are in need of co-operation, other than 
Farmers’ Elevators. While dairymen, fruit- 
farmers, and poultry-men have inaugurated and 
developed producers’ Co-operatives of many 
kinds, the wheat farmers, who obtain crops from 
rich soil under favorable climatic conditions, have 
not felt the disastrous effects of economic anarchy 
which obliged the fruit-growers, for instance, to 
have recourse to co-operation. 

The Resolutions Committee, which drew up the 
declaration of principles for last year’s Convention 
of the Catholic Union of Kansas, looking into the 
future, believed it desirable to recommend to its 
members they should concern themselves with co- 
operation, and prepare for the day when they may 
be obliged to protect their economic interests by 
co-operative enterprises. The result of an inter- 
esting discussion on the subject is the following 
resolution: 


A Plea for Justice 


WW? study frantically what the Popes have said 
about the problems of capital and labor, 
private property and nationalization, and then say 
that they did not say it, or did not mean it. “Se- 
lective nationalization is justifiable,” we say. But 
did the Popes say that? Have a look in the En- 
cyclicals. Somebody suggests that cable and 
wireless, railways, and insurance qualify for na- 
tionalization, but not iron and steel. On what 
grounds is the selection made? 

Somebody invents a system which penalizes 
capital in the shape of the individual small share- 
holder, and apparently expects the system to run 
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“One of the most astonishing phenomena of 
the past one hundred years is the growth from 
small beginnings of co-operation. While capi- 
talism was operating largely to the advantage of 
the few, poor workingmen by pooling their 
meager resources founded a movement which has 
spread to all parts of the world and accomplished 
great results. Since the principles of co-operation 
are essentially Christian, because they emphasize 
mutual help, and because co-operation also pro- 
motes the common good, the thirty-fifth conven- 
tion of the Catholic Union of Kansas recommends 
to its members to acquaint themselves with the 
principles and practices of co-operation. It is not 
unlikely that in the not distant future it may be 
necessary to have recourse to co-operative methods 
in order to meet the difficulties the agriculture of 
our country will experience in a changed world. 
We recommend no set pattern of co-operation; it 
lives by its principles and these are applicable to 
the most varied kinds of purposes. For an intro- 
duction to co-operation we recommend the dis- 
tribution in societies of the Central Bureau’s free 
leaflet on the subject by Father Basenach, S.J.” 


without capital. He has elaborate plans for the 
co-operative control of industry by workers and 
managers, but excludes the people who put up the 
money. Yet he bases his system on Catholic so- 
cial principles. 

Has he forgotten that Leo XIII said, and Pius 
XI repeated: “Capital cannot do without labor, 
nor labor without capital.” Has he forgotten the 
elementary principles of justice? Has he forgot- 
ten that the small investor, still a large contribu- 
tor of capital to industry, is also an individual 
with rights ? 

Catholic Worker 
Manchester 


When begging for contributions, St. Paul somehow avoids the ill-sounding 
name of money, remarks Fr. J. Myers, S.J. He uses six different words in 
Greek to bring out the beauty of almsgiving. Besides, what strikes one is 
the delicacy, the tact and politeness, with which he proceeds, 
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Yatholic Social Action 


Qe nurses were warned that they were 
the last line of defence in safe-guarding moral 
principles in hospitals, by Fr. Joseph Boland, 
Chaplain-General to the Catholic Nurses’ Guild 
of Great Britain, when it held its annual general 
meeting in London. 


Fr. Boland spoke of the great apathy which existed 
among nurses and urged them to realize their own 
strength at a period when, for the first time in history, 
the world had become conscious of the nurse and her 
importance. 


qs HUNDRED Young Christian Worker 
delegates and 50 chaplains attended the Aus- 
tralian Y.C.W.’s third annual conference at New- 
castle. Of these 150 Y.C.Ws.’ and 32 priests 
came from fifteen dioceses outside Newcastle. 

The annual report showed 177 branches, 7,000 mem- 
bers and 1,400 leaders in the movement. Forty-four 
new branches were formed. The report said that the 
most satisfying feature was the serious manner in which 
the dioceses were tackling the first essential in Y.C.W. 
leadership training. Melbourne and Maitland had reg- 
ular week-end training courses for leaders; other dio- 
ceses had at least an annual training course. 

M JACQUES ZEILLER, the new President- 

* general of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
is a very distinguished historian, Director of 
Studies at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes at the Sor- 
bonne, and a member of the Academie des Inscrip- 
tions et des Belles-Lettres. 

His special subject of research and writing is the 
history of the later Roman Empire. His name is per- 
haps better known for his contribution to the monu- 
mental History of the Church published since 1935 


under the editorship of Augustin Flinche and Victor 
Mattin. 


Co-operation 


O what purposes co-operation (or mutual 

help) may be applied appears from the ac- 
count of the 26th Annual General Meeting of the 
Bombay East Indian Educational Co-operative So- 
ciety. This organization was started in the year 
1919 at the instance of the late Dr. D. A. 
D’Monte for helping deserving students of the 
East Indian Community to obtain higher educa- 
tion. The membership is 250. Since its incep- 
tion the Society has helped about 25 students. 
Ten of these have since repaid their loans. With 
the help of the Society five obtained the B.A. de- 
gree, one the B.Sc., one the T.D. of England, two 
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the Diploma in Technical Engineering, two the 
Commercial Arts Course Diploma and eight the 
Diploma in the Marathi Primary Teachers’ Train- 
ing Course. 

The Society grants loans to deserving students of the 


East Indian Community to enable them to prosecute 
studies in Colleges and Training Institutions. 


Personalia 


F® STEPHANE COARZE, a native priest of 
the Belgian Congo, has been appointed a 
member of the commission for the protection of 
natives by the Belgian Minister of Colonies. 

Fr. Coarze has also been asked to take part in the 
deliberations of the Government Council of Congo, 


marking the first time a native has been called upon to 
serve in both capacities. 


Profit Sharing 


HE Natl. Pressure Cooker Co., Eau Claire, 

Wisc., signed a contract in the fall guaran- 
teeing each of the i000 CIO Steelworkers em- 
ployed at the plant 5% of the firm’s total earn- 
ings. For the year 1946, however, the bonus 
amounted to 11%. 


Another unusual clause deals with sick and death 
benefits, hospitalization and pensions. The death bene- 
fit amounts to $1,000. The sick benefit is $15 a week 
plus 30 days’ hospitalization, $20 for penicillin and $20 
for X-ray or other laboratory charges. Other features 
are maintenance of membership, dues checkoff, shift 
differentials, a 7c hourly increase and paid vacations. 


Insurance 


ike was the capitalistic mind suggested recourse 
should be had to insurance to minimize losses 
sustained by individual owners of ships and their 
cargoes through a calamity at sea, or of buildings 
and stocks of goods from fire. In the course of 
almost three-hundred years, this policy has been 
developed largely in the interest of enterprisers 
and traders. Those engaged in agriculture have 
been slow to take advantage of insuring their 


property against any risk except that of fire. Crop- 
insurance has lagged. 


It is now reported that more than 1,300 insurance © 
policies on coffee crops in Puerto Rico have been issued 
in recent months by Lloyd’s of London, for a total of 
$1,696,000. The smallest coffee plantation insured 
against loss or damage to the coffee ctop is of about 
three acres, and the largest, of about 2,200 acres. 
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Capital Levy 


oN eas the first World War a levy on capital 

was recommended in Great Britain “for the 
specific purpose of freeing the people of the coun- 
try from the incubus of the war debt,” as F. W. 
Pethick Lawrence, author of a book on the sub- 
ject, said. In Holland, the long-expected capital- 
levy bill was submitted to Parliament late in Oc- 
tober. It proposes a levy of ten percent on all 
capital up to Fl. 100,000, rising gradually to 25 
percent on all capital above Fl. 1,000,000. The 
capital levy itself will, it is claimed, react favor- 
ably on the Dutch budget by reducing interest 
payments and by the general policy of consolidat- 
ing the floating debt. 

As an experiment in reducing the national debt and 
at the same time skimming off some of the inflationary 
purchasing power, the capital levy may mark a decisive 
point in Holland’s reconstruction. And if it is success- 
ful, it may serve as an administrative model to Ger- 
many and Italy where the problem has still to be faced. 


But these arguments do not take into account the ob- 
jections to a levy on capital. 


Advertising Alcoholic Beverages 


i OE ING to an announcement made by 

the chairman of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, henceforth broadcasting regulations 
will permit beer and wine companies to sponsor 
radio programs in provinces where laws are 
changed to permit the advertising of beer and 
wine. The Canadian Press added this explana- 
tion: “The change in regulations does not alter 
the strict limitations on beer and wine companies 
sponsoring programs. During a program, as is 
the case in Quebec, it is permissible to mention 
only that the program is sponsored by the such- 
and-such brewing company or wine company. Any 
advertising of beer and wine products is pro- 
hibited.” 


The limitation referred to is inscribed in The Canada 
Year Book 1945: “The publication of advertisements re- 


specting any spirits, wine or beer, and the advertisement | 


of any person as a distiller, manufacturer or brewer of 
spirits, wine or beer, or of any person who sells spirits, 
wine or beer, was prohibited with the exception of labels 
or information on the containers.” That lively Catholic 
weekly, The Prairie Messenger, believes this wartime 
measure should be retained in peacetime, and assures its 
readers that if it should ever be removed, “this paper 
will continue its pre-war policy of refusing advertise- 
| ments of spirits, wine or beer.” 


35.1 


Segregation 


Roe EG the decision of the St. Louis Cir- 

cuit Court, the Supreme Court of the State 
of Missouri upheld the legality of restrictive 
agreements intended to prevent the purchase and 
occupancy of property by Negroes. The decision 
declares such agreements do not contravene the 
Fourteenth Amendment or any federal law. The 
case may eventually reach the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

A Negro weekly of St. Louis, The Argus, takes this 
view of the case: “If the decision stands, it will tighten 
the ghettos in St. Louis and other cities of the state. 
Many are compelled to live in ramshackle; overcrowded 
buildings and to pay more than others pay for superior 


living accommodations.” ‘The latter statement is quite 
true and points to a grave injustice. 


Negotiation of Labor Demands 


A WISE policy was adopted by the Central 
Trades and Labor Union of St. Louis with 
the intention of proving that wage raises were in 
large measure obtained by negotiation and not by 
strikes. A survey inaugurated to establish the fig- 
ures for this contention resulted as follows: 


The period covered, August 18, 1945 (V-J Day) to 
August 18, 1946. Local Unions covered—222. Total 
employees—113,511; Employees not participating in 
strikes—103,188; Employees participating in strikes— 
10,323. Percentage of employees not participating in 
strikes—90.9; Percentage of employees participating in 
strikes—9.1. Total agreements (companies) negotiat- 
ed—10,117; Without strikes—9,669 ; Strikes—448 ; Per- 
centage without strikes—95.6; Percentage with strikes 
—4.4, Possible man-days to be worked—27,899,406; 
Actual man-days worked—27,588,123; Man-days lost 
as result of strikes—311,283; Percentage of man-days 
actually worked—98.9; Percentage of man-days lost 
—1.1. 


Absenteeism 


j an effort to reduce absenteeism, the Bra- 
zilian Government, by decree law No. 6688 of 
July 13, 1944, decreed that employees in the tex- 
tile industry who were absent without just cause 
forfeited their overtime pay for the week in which 
the absence occurred. In Chile, on the basis of 
an investigation made in 1944, the Bureau of La- 
bor stated that absenteeism averaged 7.8 percent 
during the war. The causes given were (1) in- 
temperate use of alcohol after pay day, (2) sick- 
ness caused by bad housing, (3) bad transporta- 
tion, and (4) accidents at work and outside of 


working houts. 
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As a result of the findings, the Minister of Labor 
recommended to all labor inspectors that they urge em- 
ployers and trade-unions to shift pay day from Satur- 
day to Monday; he also recommended wage incentives 
for attendance, particularly on days following Sundays 
and holidays. 


Aiding the Peasantry 


(COS es everywhere are conscious of 
the need of aiding the peasantry to attain 
more satisfactory conditions of land tenure and 
a better livelihood. Pending the introduction of 
more comprehensive measures, before the end of 
last year, the Revenue Minister, Madras, intro- 
duced in the Legislative Assembly the Tenants 
and Ryots Protection Bill which was passed on 
September 7. The Revenue Minister brought to 
the notice of the Assembly that in the courts of 
Malabar about 5,000 suits for eviction were pend- 
ing. The present legislation was intended to af- 
ford relief to the parties concerned, stay the evic- 
tion of tenants and prevent the sale of sub-hold- 
ings. 

The interests of the landlords are also safeguarded 
* by the new measure which provides that tenants should 
be regulated in the payment of rent. Tenants holding 
private lands under the Estate Lands Act and who had 


no occupancy right are enabled to continue on the land 
provided they pay the rent regularly. 


Compulsory Tillage 


Nee of an enactment which would have 

appeared unthinkable to men not long ago 
was published in Irish papers in the fall of last 
year. The complete text follows: 


“The Tillage Order, 1946, made by the Government 
on the 19th of November, 1946, provides for com- 
pulsory tillage and wheat growing in 1947 to the same 
extent as in 1946. Subject to certain exceptions every 
occupier of a holding of five or more statute acres of 
arable land will, therefore, again be required to culti- 
vate in 1947 three-eighths of such land and sow with 
wheat thereon a specified minimum area equal to one- 
tenth, one-sixteenth, or one-twenty-fifth of the arable 
area according to the district in which the holding is 
situated. 

“Land which was cultivated with a tillage crop in 
1946 and has been laid down to first year grass will 
be allowed to count as cultivation in 1947 to the ex- 
tent of not more than one-quarter of the tillage quota. 

“Provision is made as in previous years for excep- 
tions in specified cases, provided application is made 
for exception to the Minister for Agriculture not later 
than the 21st of December, 1946. 


“The Minister may retain, retake or take possession 
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of a holding for the purpose of having cultivation car- 
ried out on the holding. 

“A person who fails to carry out his obligations under 
the Order, may be prosecuted and is liable on convic- 
tion to a heavy fine or imprisonment, or to both fine 
and imprisonment. 

“Copies of the Order will be placed on sale with- 
out delay and will be purchasable from the Government 
Publications Sale Office, 3-4 College Street, Dublin, or 
from any bookseller.” —The announcement is signed D. 
Twomey, Secretary. 


Rural Trends 


jae the visitors attending the Mart- 
time Winter Fair at Amherst, N. S., A. W. 
MacKenzie, Minister of Agriculture and Market- 
ing, referred to the fact that in the past fifty 
years the rural population of Nova Scotia had 
dropped from 50 percent to 30 percent of the 
total for the Province and that the number of 
farms had been reduced from 55,000 to 32,000. 
More and more farmers were trying to get more 
and more land to make it profitable to put their 
full time to farming. During the war, he re- 
called, Nova Scotia’s farmers produced 30 per- 
cent more food with 20 percent less men as com- 
pared with pre-war times. And while this in- 
crease was due in part to patriotism, yet he main- 
tained that the basic reason was that prices had 
risen to a point where the farmer received a 
margin of profit over base costs of production. 
Every agricultural country in the world, the speaker 
said, was working towards price stability and means of 
avoiding peaks and depressions. Surpluses and gluts of 


farm products not only broke the farmers but broke the 


countries in which they reside, Mr. MacKenzie con- 
cluded. 


Rural Electrification 


PPROXIMATELY one-third of all Texas 

farm and ranch families are now- provided 
with electricity, a recent survey has shown. In ad- 
dition, co-ops serve thousands of rural industries, 
cross-road and community stores and businesses of 
every description, rural schools, hospitals, church- 
es, dairies, and poultry farms. Rural electricity 


‘has been a major factor in enabling many Texas 


sections to change from a one-crop economy.to a — 
diversified type of farming, with emphasis upon 
dairy and poultry production. 


Commercial milk production has been a leading farm 
enterprise during the last decade, due largely to rural 
electrification. Texas co-ops now serve more than 


3,000 dairies and commercial milk producers, the survey 
showed. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


A PROTESTANT’S VIEW OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
THE U.S. IN 1845 


3 Bee German writer, J. G. Buettner, in 1845 
published a series of letters on the conditions 
observed by him in the United States.1) One of 
his epistles is devoted to a presentation of his 
views of the Catholic Church in this country. The 
author was evidently chagrined by the rapid 
gtowth of the Church and this viewpoint makes 
his account all the more interesting for the read- 
er of today. 

The Rev. Buettner writes: “Since the year 1822 
the Roman Catholic Church has grown rapidly 
and spread only by dint of European assistance 
consisting of immigrants and immense amounts 
of money received. In said year the Society of 
Propagation of Faith was founded in Lyons in 
France, and in 1827 the Leopoldine Foundation 
in Vienna. In the one year, ending in May, 1844, 
the Lyonese Society has sent to the United States 
725,635 francs and 32 centimes. Surely some- 
thing big can be accomplished with such sums.” 
Buettner inserted in his account detailed statistics 
regarding the 634 priests and bishops working in 
21 dioceses, copied from the Catholic Directory 
for 1844. Continuing, he states: “You see from 
this tabulated survey that the Roman Catholic 
Church has settled in every State of the Union. 
You will, however, grasp her policy best by con- 
sulting the map of the United States. This church 
has drawn a cordon around the entire Republic. 
On the Atlantic coast are situated these dioceses: 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston. In the South are located the Dioceses 
of Mobile and New Orleans. Ascending the Mis- 
sissippi you will discover, in the first place, the 
important city of Natchez, the seat of a Roman 
Catholic Bishopric. Ascending the stream and 
entering the Arkansas River, on the left bank you 
will reach the Bishopric of Little Rock. Return- 
ing to the Mississippi and continuing the voy- 
age, the steamboat will land at St. Louis. From 
a distance you will see the high belfry of the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral and the new Jesuit 
Church. You enter the city and wherever you 
may go, you will discover that the Jesuit, A. J. 
Thebaud, did.not exaggerate in his report to the 
Lyonese Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
when he wrote as follows: A Catholic is cheered 


1) See Social Justice Review, Febr., 1946, pp. 351 sq. 


by the future prospects of this city, for there are 
good reasons to believe that here the True Faith 
will flourish forever. Bishop Rosati is no more; 
he died September 25, 1843. He was an indi- 
fatigable apostle of the Roman Catholic Faith and 
for this reason was greatly esteemed and loved by 
the Pope. In the interests of his Diocese he had 
gone to Rome but died there. Yet the Roman 
Catholic Church is not short of men who will 
continue the work begun by Bishop Rosati in the 
same spirit and with the same zeal. Peter Rich- 
atd Kenrick, his successor, is actually continuing 
the work in that manner. St. Louis is a chief 
place of Roman Catholicism and Jesuitism. The 
University, which is in charge of the Jesuits, had 
in 1842 an enrolment of 160 students, 130 of 
them inmates. A nunnery is located in the vicin- 
ity of the city and a grand hospital in the city 
proper is in charge of the Sisters of Charity. How 
long will it be and this Diocese will be raised to 
an Archdiocese. It is really surprising that it has 
not been done already (it was in 1847). Ascend- 
ing the Mississippi, the steamer will touch the 
largest city of the territory of Iowa, named Du- - 
buque. What will the passenger find there? He 
will find the residence of a Roman Catholic 
Bishop and a beautiful cathedral. Crossing over- 
land from Dubuque through the territory of Wis- 
consin to Milwaukee, the passenger will again 
find the residence of a Roman Catholic Bishop. 
The city was founded no more than eight years 
ago and counts now about 8000 inhabitants. Al- 
ready in the past year the city was blessed with 
a Roman Catholic bishopric. The Bishop of the 
diocese is a man whom you know: John Martin 
Henni. Crossing safely the Michigan, Huron and 
St. Clair Lakes you arrive in Detroit. The iron 
crosses which are glittering on the two towers 
of the most beautiful church will tell you that this 
must be a Roman Catholic Church, for the Prot- 
estant churches have no crosses, except those of 
the Anglicans’ and a single Lutheran church. In- 
deed this church is the cathedral, for here in De- 
troit resides a bishop, actually only a coadjutor- 
bishop, for the Bishop, Frederick Resé, is said now 
to live in Rome. Detroit has three Catholic 
churches. The number of priests has increased 
considerably and ever more new priests are being 
sent across. Yet the new bishopric of Chicago 
on Lake Michigan you have not yet noticed (erect- 
ed November 28, 1843). Traveling east from 
Detroit, you arrive at Buffalo on Lake Erie. There 
you will find one of the most beautiful Catholic 
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churches and before long it too will be the seat 
of a diocese for the western part of the State of 
New York (erected April 23, 1847). From Buf- 
falo you travel to Pittsburgh, the Birmingham of 
the United States. Again you will find there a 
residence of a bishop, a Roman Catholic church 
for English speaking people and one for Germans, 
and even a Roman Catholic chapel for colored 
people. In Pittsburgh you take a boat and sail 
down the Ohio. You stop at Cincinnati, because 
you intend to pay a visit to the Queen of the 
West. There you will discover beautiful church- 
es for Germans and English, an important Aca- 
demic College. To whom do they belong? To 
the Roman Catholic Church. Of course a bishop 
resides there who, before long, will have the pleas- 
ure to see his diocese raised to an archdiocese (it 
occurred July 19, 1850). The steamboat will, 
in a short time, take you to Louisville, the largest 
city in the state of Kentucky. Also the seat of a 
diocese, where there are Jesuits (but there were no 
Jesuits in Louisville at that time). There are still 
left the bishoprics of Vincennes, Nashville, Rich- 
mond and Hartford. 

“In this way the Holy Father has placed his 
dioceses and now every bishop occupies the more 
important towns in his diocese. I shall illustrate 
this policy by naming some examples. In the dio- 
cese of Cincinnati the Catholics have occupied 
along the Ohio River: Steubenville, Marietta, 
Portsmouth, Georgetown, Ripley, etc., along Lake 
Erie: Cleveland, Sandusky and Toledo, along the 
canals: Massillon, Chillicothe, Columbus, Dayton, 
Hamilton, Zanesville, etc. In the diocese of Vin- 
cennes ate occupied: Fort Wayne, Peru, Logans- 
port and Terre Haute on the Wabash River, In- 
dianapolis in the center of the State, Michigan 
City in the North and New Albany, Jeffersonville 
and Madison on the Ohio River. It is the same 
in every State. Everywhere the Catholics have 
succeeded to acquire the most beautiful and the 
most elevated building-sites for churches, colleges, 
monasteries and so forth. This policy is still 
being followed. In larger cities the Catholics are 
building beautiful churches. One of them is St. 
Maty’s church in Troy, New York, which was 
blessed on July 30, 1844. This church is one of 
the most spacious and splendid in the city, al- 
though the congregation is rather small. It is built 
of brick, has a high tower, a good organ and an 
excellent bell. Certainly everything can be done 
with European money. What would the Roman 
Catholic Church be in the United States without 
that money? How could the Religious Orders 
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exist without it, not to speak of erecting such 
grand institutions as the one the Augustinians had 
planned to erect? The Augustinians had intended 
to build an institution in the vicinity of the city 
of Philadelphia on an estate comprising two hun- 
dred acres, which they had bought for $18,000. 
This institution greatly resembles the one of the 
Abbé Beranger of Paris, according to the plan 
drawn by one of the superiors, Dr. P. C. Moriarty. 
The prospectus states that a monastery will be 
erected under the title of St. Thomas of Villa- 
nova for the education of poor boys; priests and 
lay brothers would instruct those boys in science 
and trades, so that they would become well edu- 
cated and well-behaving members of society or 
priests or missionaries or teachers. The riots in 
Philadelphia, in May, 1844, have prevented the 
execution of the plans, but I do not believe that 
it will put an end to the project. According to 
the well-known policy of the Catholic Church 
delay is not shelving. 

“With this material growth the forwardness 
and boldness of the Roman Catholic Church also 
increased. It is no surprise, therefore, that the 
Protestants of North America.are concerned about 
maintaining their religious and political liberties, 
and that they are ready to do everything to uphold 
their dearly bought rights and privileges, like the 
Swiss people. If I speak of the Roman Catholic 
Church, I mean the clergy, for the body of priests 
constitutes the Church. The priests are now in 
all Protestant countries, especially in the United 
States, very arrogant. The Holy See has incensed 
the Protestants very much by the erection of the 
two Dioceses of Hartford (November 28, 1843), 
and Pittsburgh (August 8, 1843). What provo- 
cation to erect a bishopric in Connecticut, a State 
which has on the statute books the law: No priest 
is allowed to live in the commonwealth, but he 
shall be banished and in case of return be sen- 
tenced to death! What affront to a State whose 
citizens have been bitterly opposed from the 
foundation of their colony to this day to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, considering her an anti- 
Christian and liberty-hating most dangerous insti- 
tution! What insult to establish a Roman Cath- 
olic bishopric in Hartford, that old Puritan city, 
in whose streets a Catholic priest had been seen 
at very rare occasions! What outrage to make a 
city the headquarters of a Roman Catholic organ- 
ization whose citizens are contributing large sums 
for the defense of Protestant principles! All this 
is more than can be endured by the Congregation- 
alists, the descendants of men and women who 
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opposed so courageously the Anglicans and sacri- 
ficed everything to gain independence from Eng- 
land. To erect in this Puritan State a Roman 
Catholic bishopric is tantamount to building a 
Roman Catholic church at the foot of the Wart- 


burg.””?) (To be concluded) 
J. M. LENHART, O.Cap. 


A Great Barn and Horse 


N the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 

teenth centuries travellers in Pennsylvania fre- 
quently observed they had found the German’s 
barn to be the best building on his farm. The 
“History of Livestock Raising in the United States, 
1607-1860,” by James Westfall Thompson, takes 
cognizance also of this fact. There is the state- 
ment, in the chapter on “German Farmers”’: 

“This German or Swiss ‘bank’ barn was—and 
still is—the highest type of barn known. New 
England and Virginia created the plain ‘shed’ 
barn, a simple structure that was sometimes con- 
nected with the house by a woodshed or other 
outhouses. The Dutch barn in New York and 
northern New Jersey was an immense improve- 
ment upon this. It was a spacious structure with 
ample mows and stalls. 

“The German bank barn was like neither of 
these. Its basement was walled against a hill, and 
was used as a stable for horses, cattle, sheep, and 
even hogs. The threshing floor was above the 
basement with mows on either hand; occasionally 
there were double-decker floors. A driveway lcd 
up to the threshing floor on the second story, and 
thence around the barn. Through trapdoors in 
the floor corn or other feed could be dropped from 
the wagons directly into the stalls below. Finally, 
the Pennsylvania German farmer took the precau- 
tion of attaching ventilators made of chimney pots 
to his barn. This device survives today and has 
been universally imitated.’*) 


A visitor from Texas, sojourning in Wisconsin- 


recently, discovered just such a barn and was 
greatly astonished by its resemblance to the large 
structures, dwelling and barn combined, she had 
seen in Upper-Germany and Switzerland. 

In many of these barns stood horses, to which 
the author of these statements refers at some 
length in the chapter on the “Conestoga Hotse.” 
Its origin is in question. “However, L. M. Bon- 
ham, former Secretary of the Ohio Livestock As- 


2) The castle in Thuringia where Luther hid after 
the Diet of Worms and where he translated the Bible. 


1) Loe. cit., Wash., 1942, p. 50. 
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sociation, declared that the conestoga horse ‘seems 
to have descended from the stock brought by emi- 
grants from Flanders, Denmark and Germany. It 
was a mixture of several breeds, resulting in a 
large, beast burden-bearer held in high esteem by 
the Germans in that State.’ Whatever the lineage 
of the Conestoga horse may be, there is no doubt 
that the Pennsylvania Germans were the originat- 
ors of the breed. The very ‘name of the horse in- 
dicates this. The Conestoga Valley was an import- 
ant place in German Settlement.” Mr. Thompson 
also says, “it is a matter of great regret that the 
breed was suffered to die out about 1850, for in 
some ways it was superior to any of the imported 
draft horses.” He refers, of course, also to the 
Conestoga wagon, “the ancestor of the later ‘prai- 
rie schooner.’ ”’*) 


Collectanea 


OUNDED in 1895, Rhineland, Texas, and St. 

Joseph Parish observed the fiftieth annivers- 
ary of what time has proven a very happy ven- 
ture. The History, published on the occasion re- 
ferred to, credits Fr. Joseph Reisdorff with the 
success attained. This colony was by no means 
the only endeavor of the kind sponsored by him. 
He had founded Windthorst previously; after 
Rhineland, he established Nazareth, 1902, Um- 
barger, 1909, Slaton, 1911, the last of his enter- 
prises. He died in 1922. 


From an article on “Work of the Missouri 
Province Mission Band,” contributed by Fr. James 
L. McShane, S.J., to the Jesuit Bulletin, it appears 
that “there were just a few years ago parishioners 
in Guttenberg, Iowa, who still remember the mis- 
sion given in that city by the Jesuit, Fr. Wenin- 

er. 

“Father Weninger’s custom, they used to say, 
was to set up a cross in the middle of the town 
or city where he was to preach. From miles 
around people would come to hear his stirring 
sermons delivered in the open air. On the occa- 
sion of the mission—and the same was true of 
missions in at least two other towns—the citizens 
of Guttenberg witnessed the appearance in the 
sky of a large, clearly-defined cross.” 

To this cross in the sky Father Weninger re- 
fers frequently in his writings. The mission 
crosses he erected were frequently preserved in 
cemeteries. 


2) Ibid., p. 51. 
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Book Reviews 
Received for Review 


ture. Breviloquium. Tr. from the Latin 

Se idle E. EF, Nerinert A.M., B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, 1946, 248 p., $3.00. 

Alfred. Abschied von der bisherigen Ge- 


Weber ; 
ey schichte. Verlag A. Francke, Bern, Switzer- 
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ground. Throughout the entire fourth Part, “Man as 
Producer and Consumer,” the Popes in Rome stand out 
grandly as the successors of the Perennial Philosophy 
in its entirety. Not enough is said, perhaps, on the 
right to work (p. 226). This Part finally offers, in 
conclusion, the remedy of vocational groups (Pius XI). 
Thus this realistic book ends, to our profound satisfac- 


tion, with the Papal Utopia. 
NorBervT Fuerst, Ph.D. 


land, 1946, s, fr. 11.80. _ : ” 
Koenig, René. Materialen zur Soziologie der Familie. — 
A. Francke Verlag, Bern, Switzerland, 1946, 
Site 
Klara. Das Arbeitsethos des deutschen 
Protestantismus. A. Francke Verlag, Bern, 
Switzerland, 1946, s. fr. 12.- 
Howes, Jane. Slow Dawning. B. Herder Book Co., 
London and St. Louis, 1946, $3.00. 
Kane, W., S.J. Paradise Hunters. B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis and London, 1946, $3.00. 


Madison, Wis. 


3 hs and Realities in Eastern Eur- 
Spa. ilps Linisay Drummond, 1946, 12 s 6d net. 

This book deserves something better than its rather 
catchpenny title: it is a serious, informed and expert 
work. The good old phrase “it fills a long-felt want 
is justified, for it is as it were a guide through the 
maze of propaganda put out by Magyars, Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Ukrainians, Serbs, Croats and the rest. Such\ 
a guide was badly needed, for it is next to impossible 
to get anything out of the spokesmen for the countries 
concerned that is not vitiated to a greater or lesser de- 
gree by propaganda, i. e., at the very best they are ten- 
dentious in the interests of a national, religious, politico- 
economic or other cause, and sometimes all the lot. 

Mr. Kolarz’s job is to warn us. “At some points of 
the globe,” he says, “the ideas of intolerance and na- 
tional hatred have been defeated in the field, the bar- 
barous German nationalism in particular; at other 
points, however, these ideas have not only continued to 
exist but entire groups and parties, who before had 
held internationalist views, have gone over into the na- 
tionalist camp and distinguished themselves there by 
the exaggerated ardour of neophytes.” (And this does 
not apply to communists only.) 

Mr. Capell in his Simiomata has recently given us 
sidelights on this sort of thing in Greece; and Mr. 
Kolarz reminds us of Transylvania, Macedonia, Finland 
(Yes, Finland) and other danger-spots. As we read 
our attention is again ditected incidentally to the de- 
cisive part played by secular politics in dividing the 
Eastern from the Western church in central Europe; to 
the fact that leaders of local churches, whether Catho- 
lic, Orthodox or Protestant, have played unholy parts 
in exacerbating nationalist feelings; and that in all 
these rivalries and enmities the collision of “cultures” 
is of fundamental importance. 

A continually recurring word in this book is the epi- 
thet “romantic,” often in association with the ‘national 
mission” of this or that nation, to be an “outpost of 
Christendom” or “of Europe,” a bulwark against Ger- 
man or Slav or other aggression, and soon. Mr. Kolarz 
does a great service by putting this sort of thing in a_ 
more discriminating perspective. And he does not fail 
to emphasize that the responsibility for the enormities 
he narrates lies, not with the Bulgars or Poles or Serbs 
or other peoples in bulk, but with a “small section, 
politically influential and responsible for devising and 
preaching a program of national hatred and _self- 
assertion’; the peoples are the victims. 

This book is to be strongly recommended to the 
general reader; and if he can read it in association with 
ne Chadwick’s recent Nationalities of Europe, all the 

etter. 


Vontobel, 


Reviews 
Reinhardt, K. F. A Realistic Philosophy. Bruce Co., 
Milwaukee, 1944; 268 pp. $2.75. 

N the broad basis of the “Perennial Philosophy” 

(Plato — Aristotle — Plotinus — St. Augustine— 
Thomas Aquinas—Ecole St. Thomas of Louvain—Papal 
University of Toronto) the author erects a structure, 
slight of outward proportions, but imposing in its solid- 
ity. In the four Parts of his treatise (Metaphysics, 
Ethics, Political Philosophy, Economic Philosophy), 
Dr. Reinhardt demonstrates both historically and theo- 
retically, the Catholic, the Perennial, the Realistic Phi- 
losophy. The term “realistic” is no mere label. 
Throughout, this philosophy is shown to hold a happy 
mean between idealism and materialism, between specu- 
lation and observation. The book is entirely undog- 
matic, theologically speaking. Mr. Reinhardt succeeds 
in excluding theology altogether; he offers pure phi- 
losophy. 

Especially in the first half of the book, it is always 
“Aristotle and Aquinas—Aquinas and Aristotle.’ So 
much so that it almost seems that there is nothing new 
in Christian philosophy. This is all to the good. It 
shows that, as far as mere philosophy, human reasoning, 
is concerned, the truth has not changed. However, when 
it comes to modern philosophies, Mr. Reinhardt’s atti- 
_ tude changes fundamentally. Instead of finding simi- 
larities and partial correspondence, he finds only error 
and misjudgment. He is not, assuredly, looking for 
allies but for enemies. 

Half of the third Part is devoted to the chapter on 
“Man and the State.” It is the crowning chapter of the 
book. Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas agree that there are 
three good and three bad forms of government (Mon- 
archy, Aristocracy, Polity vs. Tyranny, Oligarchy, De- 
mocracy). ‘To all intent we have today the democracy 
as Plato described it (Reinhardt, p. 167). Mr. Rein- 
hardt, however, finds that we have the opposite ideal, 
Polity (“Jeffersonian Democracy”). Perhaps influenced 
to some extent by the war, he does not, apparently, care 
to distinguish clearly between the ideal of “Western 
Democracy” and the reality of present-day Liberalism. 
For all that he arrives, in the same chapter, at the one 
solution: the Corporate State, the political theory of 
Rerum Novarum and Quadragesim anno. 


From here on the author is on the firmest kind of DONALD ATTWATER 
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GOD LOVES GENEROUS DONORS 


HILE the Bureau is reluctant to solicit funds to 
defray the cost of the various endeavors it is 


engaged in, because we believe its Endowments should 
be increased, there is no other alternative it could have 
recoutse to, except that of curtailing activities. Hence, 
the Committee on Social Action, the Board of Directors 
of the CV as well as Conventions have in recent years 
willingly authorized it to appeal to our members for 
funds. Fortunately in its case the old German proverb, 
that ‘‘a reasonable word finds a reasonable response,” 
has proven true, at least with a certain minority consist- 
ing of members and friends willing to contribute ac- 
cording to their means. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge our gratitude for the 
kind and generous reception our recent Christmas ap- 
peal has been granted. In fact, a generous donor for 
years, a resident of Iowa, who has contributed $200, 
added to the gift the following generous statement: 
“Those infrequent and very modest appeals from your 
office I am always glad to receive, and the decision to 
co-operate is immediate even though I may not get to 
sending you my contribution at once. Under the cir- 
cumstances, and particularly with the intention to show 
you our appreciation for your untiring efforts, I have 
concluded to double my contribution this year, and I 
am enclosing my check which, in a very small measure 
may tend to lighten your burden.” : 

Many others wrote in a similar strain, both in their 
own name or in the name of a society which had de- 
cided to contribute to the Bureau’s Christmas fund. 
Characteristic in this regard is the communication ad- 


dressed to us by a Branch of the National Catholic 
Women’s Union at Egg Harbor City, New Jersey. The 
writer, the organization’s President, states: “Enclosed 
is a check for $25 which our small unit of twenty-eight 
members donated in order that you may be able to 
make the repairs referred to in your letter. I appealed 
to our members and they expressed their willingness to 
contribute to the good cause.” It is not stated what 
means were adopted to obtain the offering. In some 
instances, societies took up a collection; this was done 
at St. Marks, Kansas, where $11 came out of the hat. 
By a curious coincidence, eleven new members were ac- 
cepted into the society in the first meeting of the year. 
There may be a connection between the facts referred 
to. Men will be attracted to an organization animated 
by the spirit of generosity and sacrifice. 


How well the Bureau is thought of outside of our 
own membership, every collection in recent years has 
proven. From a College in Kansas came what the 
writer calls, ‘‘a small offering for your worthy work.” 
The Sister is well acquainted with the Bureau’s activi- 
ties; she added to the statement referred to the follow- 
ing comment: “I want you to know I read every page 
of Social Justice Review; it is a very valuable source of 
reference for our library.” 

Space forbids to continue an account of the expres- 
sions of good will and appreciation contained in the 
letters received in the course of the past few weeks, 
together with gifts. But we do wish to express our 
gratitude to those who have so generously come to our 
assistance and expressed themselves so understandingly. 
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Outstanding Relief Action 


PA UMA TED by a spirit of Christian zeal, the Ger- 
man Catholic Federation of California, although 
numerically not nearly as strong as some other organiza- 
tions of this type, rises to every occasion. There was 
no hesitation on the part of its officers and members to 
respond wholeheartedly to the first appeal issued by the 
President of the Central Verein to co-operate with the 
War Relief Services, NCWC. The Federation contrib- 
uted $1800, within a short time after the inauguration 
of CV’s campaign. 

Before long the California Federation decided that 
a still greater effort should be made to alleviate the suf- 
fering of the people of Germany and Austria. The out- 
come was an Indoor Picnic, conducted in the old Ger- 
man House at San Francisco in December, where, with 
the co-operation of the German Americans of the city, 
the undertaking proved entirely successful. With the 
liberal assistance of men and women not affiliated with 
their societies, or the two German parishes, St. Bon- 
face’s and St. Anthony’s, the sum of $11,000 was re- 
alized, over and above expenses. The greater part of 
this contribution has been paid to the General Secre- 
tary of the CV, and the balance is expected as soon as 
all collections have been made. Credit for what has 
been achieved is due to every man and woman who in 
any way assisted in this noble effort. The members of 
CWU did their full share of work. Mr. Edward Kir- 
chen, a former president of the Federation, was the 
Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements. 


Our San Francisco members hope that the success 
of their efforts may prove an incentive to others ‘‘not 
to weaken,” as Mr. Louis J. Schoenstein, Corresponding 
and Financial Secretary of the organization, writes, “‘or 
to feel that they have done enough to relieve the distress 
of their unfortunate co-religionists in the home-land 
of their fore-fathers.”’ 


To Appease Hunger 
A MONG tecent appeals for food to reach the Bureau 


one was in behalf of an eminent scholar, one of 
the leaders in the field of scholasticism in Germany, 
high in years. At the same time information was re- 
ceived announcing the death of Sister M. Innocentia, 
of the Sisters of St. Francis, known to the world as 
Berta Hummel, whose charming colored drawings of 
children have delighted people the world over. This 
gifted woman succumbed to tuberculosis, thirty-eight 
years old, on November sixth last. This is but one of 
the cases Most Rev. Bishop Muench referred to when 
he wrote from Germany that, owing to lack of food 
and the strain of long sustained hard work, many Sisters, 
especially among those serving hospitals, are suffering 
from tuberculosis. 


It is a pleasure to report that our appeal for the 


means to pay for CARE packages has found a willing 
response. Many gifts for this intention have been re- 
ceived by us. None deserves a more generous recogni- 
tion than the contribution sent us by the President of 
the Central District League, CWU of Arkansas, Miss 
Mary G. Meurer. Permission had been granted by Rev. 
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Fr. Lawrence Hoyt, O.S.B., pastor of St. Edward’s Par- 
ish at Little Rock, for a second collection to be taken 
up on Sunday, December 22, at all Masses. Fr. Law- 
rence, at one time Spiritual Director of the organiza- 
tion, encouraged the parishioners to give liberally to 
this worthy cause. His generous advice found a hearty © 
response, inasmuch as the colfection amounted to $188.- 
85. An individual contributor added five dollars; con- 
sequently a sum sufficient to procure nineteen food 
packages was obtained. CARE food packages, let us 
add, have been highly praised by Cardinal Frings, of 
Cologne, by Cardinal Innitzer, of Vienna, and the 
Archbishop of Salzburg. 


A Seminary Behind Barbed-Wire 


jae since the beginning of last year the Bu- 
reau has continued to send books, suitable for the 
use of seminarians, to the “Seminary protected by 
barbed-wire,” organized by the Bishops of France at 
Chartres for German prisoners of war studying for the 
priesthood. We have received’a number of acknowledg- 
ments both from French priests in charge of affairs 
and German seminarians. One of the most recent com- 
munications states the books sent by the Bureau were 
most welcome. ‘‘We use the volumes received to good 
advantage,” the letter-writer states, “because the Ger- 
man books are of the kind of theological compendiums 
needed by us. The Breviaries, too, are most necessary 
for us.” 

This seminary is now over a year old. There are 
four lectures every morning, while the afternoon is de- 
voted entirely to study. Last summer the courses were 
conducted in tents. We have not as yet been informed 
what changes in this regard the cold weather brought 
about. At the time when the writer, a German semi- 
narian, sent his information, tables were not available 
and the seminarians were obliged to write on their 
knees. The papers are sent to the University of Frei- 
burg, where they are examined and rated. A short va- 
cation, late in the summer, the seminarians spent in 
helping to harvest the crops. 

Our readers will be pleased to be told that on the 
Sunday within the Octave of the Assumption of the B. 
V. M. the donors of the books were rememberd by the 
seminarians in their prayers. The letter-writer, who 
studied at Paderborn, can no longer be a young man 
because he was in the sixth semester of his studies when 
the war broke out. He was made a prisoner by the 
British on September 1, 1944, who turned him over to 
the French in September, 1945. 

The inmates of the “Barbed-wired Seminary” are bad- 
ly in need of clothing. Thus far we have not as yet 
been able to send them articles of this kind, nor food 
packages. Whether it would be possible for us to do 
so, we did not know up to the present time. But we 
have just been informed both the State Department and 
the French Government had granted permission for an 
order of CARE packages to be supplied by the Bureau 


to the Seminary at Chartres. Gifts for this purpose will 
be appreciated. 
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Requests for "Guide Right” Pouring In 


ITH over four hundred-thousand men still in 

uniform and serving the nation with the armed 
forces in all parts of the world, the need for those of 
our pamphlets written and published for distribution 
among the men of the army and navy is apparent. 
Fearing that not all Catholic chaplains now serving in 
both branches of the service know of our publications, 
we requested permission from the Military Ordinariate 
to address to these priests a communication calling at- 
tention to such pamphlets as “Guide Right,” “The 
Name of God,” etc. Our letter had unexpected results. 
Requests came with almost every mail a few weeks after 
the letter had been mailed by us, and from all parts of 
the world, 


The following is characteristic of most of them: ‘This 
is in answer to your letter inquiring whether or not I 
could use some of your pamphlets. It so happens that 
I am the Supply Chaplain for all of Japan, and I am 
therefore in a position to distribute your pamphlets to 
other Catholic chaplains. Hence if my request should 
seem large to you, know that they will be put into 
stock and made available to all the Chaplains. If you 
could send five or ten thousand of each, “Guide Right” 
and “The Name of God,” they could be of great value 
gyet here . ...” 


Other chaplains ask for smaller quantities of our pub- 
lications. Writing from a U. S. Naval Operating Base 
in Cuba, the Chaplain stationed there asks for 500 
copies of “Guide Right,’ 200 of “The Name of God,” 
also for 200 copies of ‘Counsel and Prayers for Men 
in the Navy and Merchant-Marine.” How greatly these 
brochures ate appreciated appears from the remark con- 
tained in a letter written in the Pacific area: “I have 
been crying for something like this,’ while another 
Chaplain writes: “I think they will exert a good influ- 
ence on some of the men under my care.” 

But it is not only the chaplains serving with the 
men in uniform who want these particular pamphlets. 
One priest, recently released from the service, wrote 
that he was “‘very happy to make use of our offer” be- 
cause “of a close acquaintance with these publications 
in the army in Italy for three years.” He now asks for 
copies for distribution among the 700 boys in the High 
School of the parish in which he is. stationed, and 
among another 400 Catholic Veterans in the group of 
which he is the Chaplain. He writes: “I can use what- 
ever quantity you may find possible to send me.” 

Of particular interest, however, is the letter addressed 
to the Bureau by a Port Chaplain, who writes: SINS 2 
representative of the Military Ordinariate in the Port 
of New York during the war, I can testify from per- 
sonal experience how popular the ‘Guide Right’ pam- 
phlet was. We would be happy to have a quantity of 
the leaflet ‘Counsel and Prayers for Men in the Navy 
and Merchant-Marine’ for distribution among our Mer- 
chant Seamen. That they may be most effective, we 
are purposely asking that you limit your first consign- 
ment to us, to 5000 copies.” 

The service the Bureau is rendering by distributing 

“these pamphlets certainly warrants the request we ad- 
dressed to our members and societies affiliated with the 
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Central Verein at Christmas time. Those who have 


not as yet sent their contributions should consider it an 
obligation to do so. 


New Names on Membership Scroll 


BEQUSE of the numerous solicitations for funds 

to which our members are expected to contribute, 
no attempts have been made to induce them to obtain 
Life Members and In Memoriam memberships. Un- 
solicited, however, the Knights of St. George remem- 
bered the opportunity to inscribe the name of one of 
their deceased members, the late Mr. Jos. J. Renvers, 
on the honorary In Memoriam scroll of the Central Ver- 
ein. The action of the Knights’ officers is commendable 
because of the fact that our membership rolls were not 
referred to at all at the Newark Convention last summer. 


What we have said on this score pertains also to the 
Holy Name Society of Holy Trinity Parish, Passaic, 
New Jersey, which presented the name of the Pastor, 
Rev. Peter T. Werne, for a Life Membership in the CV 
and deposited the fee with the General Secretary. 


We have refrained from imposing on the good will 
of those members of the organization who respond on 
all occasions to requests for contributions for the vari- 
ous causes the CV has at heart. But we do believe 
that here and there, the country over, there are men, 
priests and laymen, who would willingly subscribe either 
for a Life Membership, or an In Memoriam enrollment 
for someone dear to them, a bishop, a priest, or a broth- 
er. Contributions of this kind become part of the 
Bureau’s Endowment Fund, and it is the income from 
this Fund sustains the heart-beat of the organization. 


Twenty-Five Years an Abbot 


NS far as we know, none of the big magazines has 
“written up’ Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, the Abbot 
of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, who has 
for twenty-five years ruled over a Benedictine founda- 
tion, which has, in turn, under his direction, proven a 
mother who entrusted some of her sons with the mis- 
sion to establish the Rule of St. Benedict even in for- 
eign lands. Abbot Alcuin belongs to the Stillen im 
Lande, who ate the salt of the earth. He is not a mili- 
tant Samson of Tottington, in whom Thomas Carlyle 
discovered the best elements and the spirit of the Mid- 
dle Ages personified. But undoubtedly the Abbot of 
St. John’s, who proves the truth of Goethe’s dictum, 
die milde Macht ist gross, would prove as fearless a 
champion of right as did Abbot Samson, should cir- 
cumstances demanded of him to oppose the overt acts 
of power. 

As things are, Abbot Alcuin has devoted. himself to 
develop the Benedictine community entrusted to his 
rule. But he did more than this even; two Abbeys of 
the Cassinese Congregation might have failed except 
for his willingness to sustain them by sending monks 
from St. John’s to strengthen and revive the communi- 
ties in need of help. In addition, monks have gone 
forth from St. John’s to the Philippines, and recently 
to Mexico. Long in the Bahamas, Benedictines from 
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Minnesota have more recently engaged in efforts intend- 
ed to promote the welfare of the colored people in this 
British colony. The Abbey itself is, as is generally 
known, a center of the Liturgical Movement in the 
United States and a house of study. Nor is the farm- 
ing neglected. The motto “Ora et Labora’ is no mete 
ornament in St. John’s Abbey. The serious, and nev- 
ettheless kindly, spirit of Abbot Alcuin permeates the 
institution. 

Abbot Alcuin was elected on the twenty-ninth of 
December, 1921. On February 14 of the following year, 
the Holy See confirmed the action of the Chapter of St. 
John’s Abbey. He was installed a few months later by 
Rt. Rev. Jos. F. Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud. May God 
lengthen his days. 


Texas Societies Look Ahead 


N the eve of the New Year, the Presidents of each 

of the three Texas organizations affiliated with the 
CV, the Catholic State League, the CWU of Texas, and 
the Catholic Life Insurance Union, addressed to the so- 
cieties and members a round letter. Having referred to 
the significance of the Christmas season, President Git- 
tinger continues: 

“How sad is the plight of the world today in the 
many countries whose leaders have rejected Christ’s 
teaching and who deny to their people the right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their consci- 
ences. .. We might well take a lesson from the experi- 
ences of these unfortunate peoples and be on the alert 
so that we will not also some day face similar conditions 
in Our country.” 


In a letter to the members of the women’s organiza- 
tion, Mrs. Jos. A. Kraus, President, speaks of the out: 
standing Mission Exhibit at the National Convention, 
conducted in Newark last August, and the spirit of 
sacrifice on the part of the members of the State Branch- 
es who had made this display possible. Mrs. Kraus 
observes: “I feel certain that if our members could see 
such an exhibit, our Texas Mission Exhibit would be 
better than ever. We therefore urge that each Presi- 
dent appoint a chairman for this project. Our requests 
from priests and missionaries cover what is needed most, 
so we suggest to work on such articles first. Let us 
have, and with the co-operation of all we will have, 
the largest Mission Exhibit in our history at the 1947 
State Convention, to be conducted in Westphalia, Our 
missionary needs ate greater than ever.” 

Mrs, Kraus adds: ‘Maternity Guilds was another 
project discussed extensively at the Newark Convention. 
We have some fine Guilds in Texas, and we will fur- 
nish anyone interested in Guilds with the necessary lit- 
erature concerning them.” 

The letters which the officers of the Cath. Life Ins. 
Union of Texas addressed to the members, state that the 
financial progress during 1946 exceeds that of any pte- 
vious year in the history of the organization. Grand 
Secretary John P. Pfeiffer reports: “Notwithstanding the 
fact that quite a large section of the territory in which 
we operate, the Panhandle, suffered a drought, the sales 
exceeded by more than $300,000 those of any previous 
year in the history of the CLIU.” The Secretary ex- 
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presses the hope that the year 1947 may revive among 


the nations the sentiment expressed by President Lin- 
coln in these words: “With malice toward none and 


charity for all.”’ 


A Request 


Mieas we ask the officers of State Branches and 
District Leages of the Central Verein to please 
keep the Bureau informed regularly regarding the meet- 
ings and other activities of their organizations? If it 
is not possible for secretaries to send us special reports, 
we would be glad to receive carbon copies of the min- 
utes of monthly, quarterly or semi-annual meetings. We 
could make excerpts regarding information of general 
interest to our members for publication in S/R. 

While lack of space prevents us from announcing 
forthcoming events, news of only local significance of 
meetings of parish societies, we are always glad to give 
space to outstanding events in the history of Benevolent 
Societies, and others, or local activities of a nature 
adapted ‘to stimulate interest in our program of social 
action and charity. We appeal to Secretaries, as a special 
activity of February, Catholic Press month, to assist us 
to give more adequate coverage to the activities of the 
CV’s State and local organizations. 


An Active Organization 


HE St. Louis District League, CU of Missouri, 

meets, as a rule, on the first Monday evening of 
each ‘month, and invariably has interesting programs 
with outstanding speakers who discuss timely subjects. 
When there are five Sundays in a month, the afternoon 
of the fifth is devoted to a meeting held in a parish 
located in St. Louis County: Florissant, Mattese, Lemay, 
Afton, or Creve Coeur. 

The January meeting convened in Holy Cross Parish, 
Baden. In spite of it being one of the coldest evenings 
of the winter, forty-seven members were present. Mr. 
A. H. Starman, President, introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Rev. E. J. Blankmeier, who developed the sub- 
ject, “The Dignity of Man.” The address was well 
received. 

Secretary J. P. Steiner read a communication from 

the Secretary of State of the U. S. in reply to the or- 
ganization’s letter requesting that action be taken by 
our government in the case of the unjust trial and 
judgment of Archbishop Stepinac in Yugoslavia. It 
stated that the question was one which concerned the 
internal affairs of Yugoslavia, and that it was, therefore, 
difficult to determine what action should be taken by 
by the Government. However, the Government would 
appeal to the Yugoslav regime to abide by the prin- 
ciples agreed upon by the United Nations. 
_ It was thought that the letter had evaded the real 
issue, which was that in the Stepinac case the rights of 
the human person were violated and a mockery made 
of justice. It was decided to draft another letter re- 
garding the question with the aid of the organization’s 
spiritual director, Msgr. Lubeley. 

President Bernard Gassel, of the CU of Missouri, 
discussed the social conducted on January 17, for the ~ 
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benefit of the German Relief Fund, in St. Francis de 
Sales Parish, St. Louis.: Msgr. M. B. Hellriegel, pastor 
of Holy Cross Parish, Rev. Geo. M. Klaric and Rev. 
Ed. T. O’Meara, assistants, each spoke briefly. Mr. 
Edward Auer, President of the Young Men’s Division 
of the CU of Missouri, spoke of the efforts he was 
making with Msgr. Schuler to resuscitate his organi- 
zation. 


N ecrology 


) Dest came suddenly, late in November, to Mr. 

Henry A. Arnke, of San Francisco, California, a 
member of the St. Joseph’s Verein of St. Anthony’s 
Parish and for four years President of the Staatsverband 
of California. It was while actively engaged as Chair- 
man of an important Committee arranging for the In- 
door Picnic, conducted by the organization for the bene- 
fit of German War Relief, that he was strickened with 
a heart attack, on November 26, and died. He was 
greatly devoted to the Catholic cause, and contributed 
his share to make of the California Federation one of 
the most thriving and consistently active State Branches 
of the CV. 

Born in San Francisco in 1891, he attended St. An- 
thony’s Parochial School, and the High School conduct- 
ed by the Jesuit Fathers in his home city. He went to 
Germany during his youth, where he studied electrical 
engineering, the occupation he followed throughout his 
life. Mr. Arnke served his country with credit during 
the first World War. In October, 1919, he was united 
in marriage to Miss Theresa Trost, a daughter of the 
late Mr. Robert Trost, who for fourteen consecutive 
years had served as President of the German Catholic 
Federation of California. In 1943, he was elected 
President of the Staatsverband, which position he held 
for four years during the crucial period, with tact, pru- 
dence and executive ability. He was a delegate from 
California to the National Convention of the Central 
Verein conducted at St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1944, and 
was later appointed to the organization’s national Legis- 
lative Committee. 

The Bulletin of St. Anthony’s Parish, in announcing 
his passing, refers to the deceased as “one of the pio- 
neers of the parish, a graduate of our school and at all 
times ever active in the societies and in anything that 
promoted the welfare of the parish.” Services were 
conducted in. St. Anthony’s Church; Very Rev. Greg- 
ory Wooler, O.F.M., Provincial of the Santa Bar- 
bara Province, attended in the sanctuary. A large 
number of officers and members of the California Fed- 
eration, members of the St. Joseph’s Verein and friends 
assisted at the mass. Mr. Arnke is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Theresa Arnke, and four daughters. 


On Sunday, January 12, there passed away in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Quincy, Illinois, Mrs. Sophia Cath. 
Wavering, honorary President of the National Catho- 
lic Women’s Union. For many years an active member 
of the Illinois Branch of our women’s organization, she 
was ultimately elected President of the NCWU, at the 
‘Convention conducted in Milwaukee in 1923, and served 
‘until August, 1935. 
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A native of Quincy, a daughter of the late Mr. Heck- 
enkamp, who was for years active in the affairs of the 
Central Verein, the deceased attended a parochial 
school in Quincy and St. Elizabeth’s Academy in St. 
Louis. For a number of years Mrs. Wavering served as 
President of the Quincy District of the CWU. It was 
during her term of office and largely through her in- 
fluence that St. Maty’s Hospital in Quincy, added a 
Maternity Ward. 

In 1926 Mrs. Wavering was in the delegation of the 
CV and NCWU which undertook the pilgrimage to 
Rome. It was in the same year that she received the 
papal medal “Pro Ecclesiae et Pontifice,” upon the rec- 
ommendation of Most Rev. Sebastian B. Messmer, Arch- 
bishop of Milwaukee, for her work in the interests of 
social charity and action among women. 

In ill health since her retirement as President of the 
NCWU in 1935, Mrs. Wavering made her home in 
St. Louis. She had gone to Quincy for the holidays, 
but was taken to the hospital on New Yeat’s day, where 
she finally passed away, on Sunday evening, January 12; 
funeral services were conducted in Quincy on January 
15. The National Catholic Women’s Union was rep- 
resented at the funeral by Very Rev. Msgr. A. T. 
Strauss, Spiritual Director of the National Organization, 
Mrs. Rose Rohman, Vice-president, and Miss Amalia 
Otzenberger, Recording Secretary of the NCWU. In 
addition to a number of children, there survives a 
brother, F. William Heckenkamp, Supreme President of 
the Western Catholic Union of Quincy and a member 
of the Social Action Committee of the Central Verein. 


Miscellany 


VIDENCE of the gratitude to the American people 
felt by those in war-stricken areas of Germany is’ 
demonstrated by the following incident. Not long be- 
fore the holidays about five thousand toys, made by 
school children of Darmstadt, Germany, were turned 
over to the American Military Government with the re- 
quest that they be used as Christmas gifts for American 
children. This action was an expression of gratitude for 
the American Friends Service Committee’s relief work 
at Darmstadt where children were provided with one 
warm meal extra a day. 


Among the donations received during the past thirty 
days for the CV’s Relief Fund, there was one we would 
rather not have received. We were sent the amount 
of the balance left in the treasury after the decision 
of a Benevolent Society to disband. Much as we ap- 
preciate the fact that the members of the organization 
offered this donation to us instead of distributing it 
among the remaining members, we nevertheless deplore’ 
the fact of the decision to liquidate the Society’s affairs. 
As long as there is life, there is hope; but once the 
decisive step has been taken, it is almost impossible to 
resurrect an organization of this kind. 

The Central Verein has a well-rounded plan intended 
to promote the welfare and extend the life of Benevo- 
lent Societies. Unfortunately, it has not appeared in 
print. In Missouri, the Catholic Union devotes time to 
the discussion of the welfare of Benevolent Societies at 
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each annnal convention. This policy should be adopted 
by State organizations wherever the societies of the kind 
referred to appeat to weaken. 


An old timer, writing from St. Paul, having referred 
to the clothing drive organized by St. Peter and St. 
Clements Society, has this to say about the assistance 
granted the undertaking by the members of the younger 
generation. ‘It warmed one’s heart,” he writes, “to 
see the young fellows who were on the Committee, as 
they sorted, packed, labeled and shipped the numerous 
atticles contributed by our people. As we observe the 
work of this young group, mostly descendants of pioneer 
members, we become more confident and feel that our 
work will be carried on for a long time after we are 
gone.” 


State and local organizations of the CV and NCWU 
in a number of States have in recent months sponsored 
socials of various kinds intended to raise funds for Ger- 
man War Relief. Late in November, the CWU of New 
York City conducted a card social which netted over 
$1800 for this purpose. In December, the Staatsver- 
band of California in co-operation with the NCWU of 
the State arranged a huge Indoor Picnic, extending 
through two days. The result of this successful event 
is reported in another article. In St. Louis, the Mis- 
souti Branch of the NCWU, with the co-operation of 
the St. Louis District of the women’s organization and 
the CU of Missouri, sponsored a social in St. Francis de 
Sales Parish on the evening of January 17. 


Having acknowledged receipt of several packages of 
books, of orchestral music and a consignment of musical 
instruments, a chaplain to German Prisoners of War in 
England writes: “I can assure you that the excellent 
works of orchestral music evoked very hearty thanks. 
In fact, all your gifts have been so very useful: literature, 
rosaries, prayer books, etc., that I hardly know how to 
express my own immense gratitude.” The same letter, 
dated December 6, contains a warmhearted plea to send 
CARE food packages to the hard-pressed families of 
fifteen Prisoners of War. It adds to the suffering of 
these men to know their families to be starving, while 


beset by cold, at the same time, due to a serious shortage 
of fuel. 


Two of our members were elected to office by the 
Arkansas State Fraternal Congress, held at Little Rock 
in November. Mr. T. J. Arnold, life member of the 
Central Verein, was chosen second Vice-President of 
i organization, and Mr. George Steimel, Sergeant-at- 

rms. 


Mr. Arnold is a veteran of our cause who has deserved 
especially well of the Catholic Union of his State, whose 
capable President he was for a number of years. But, 
unlike many officers who have stepped down, he did 
not step out of the movement, but continued his interest 
to the benefit of the organization. Mr. Arnold’s father 
was one of the founders of the Catholic Union of 
Arkansas and among its first presidents. 
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New editions of four Bureau pamphlets were pro- 
duced in January. One of them, “Contraception: A 
Common Cause of Disease,” was in particular demand 
because it had been called to the attention of the readers 
of the ecclesiastical monthly, T4e Priest. The other re- 
prints ate: ‘The True Basis of Christian Solidarity,” by 
Very Rev. M. B. Hellriegel and the late Rev. A. A. 
Jasper, “The Mons Pietatis and the Raiffeisen Credit 
Union,” by Fr. O. Schaefer, O.F.M., and “Condemned 
to Hang: The Story of Fr. Andrew Faulhaber, Martyr 
to the Seal of Confession,” by Rt. Rev. Nicholas Pfeil, 
DD: 


Conscious of the loss of a noble priest and bishop, 
St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society of St. Louis 
adopted a resolution expressing sorrow over the passing 
of one of its most faithful members and supporters, the 
Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelman, Bishop of Wichita. 
The resolution is signed by the society’s present spiritual 
director, Rev. Aloisius A. Wempe, who succeeded 
Bishop Winkelman both as pastor of the Parish and in 
the office of spiritual director, and by Leo C. Range and 
Philip W. Kleba, officers of the organization. 


Once more the Juvenile members of two societies in 
Minnesota, St. Joseph’s and St. Mary’s of Fairfax, have 
contributed a sizable donation to the Bureau’s mission 
fund. Their efforts, directed by Mrs. Anna Belanger, 
resulted in a gift of $42.20. Contributions of this 
kind are sent to orphanages in mission lands. How 
pleased the children to be benefitted will be, to know 
that in far off America children like themselves were 
willing to help them. 


All of the societies affiliated with the Catholic Union 
of Kansas, the organization’s Secretary, Mr. Peter Mohr, 
reports, have provided for a Requiem Mass to be said 
for the repose of the soul of the late Bishop of Wichita, 
Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelman. This action, dic- 
tated by gratitude and love for the deceased prelate, 
will benefit not him alone, but also those who have pro- 
vided the Requiem Masses. The departed reciprocate 
the charity of their friends. 


Late in December there departed this life in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Mr. Joseph O. May, for forty-four years a 
member of the St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society of St. 
Michael’s Church, E. N. Y. The deceased was also a 
charter member of the parish Conference of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, which he served as Secretary 
for forty-two years, and a faithful member of the Noc- 
turnal Adoration Society of St. Michael’s Church. 


Of all major organizations affiliated with the CV, the 
Brooklyn Branch, or Local Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties, is the one which pays for the largest number of 
subscriptions to Social Justice Review for institutions of 
learning in a Diocese. There are no less than fifty-two 
subscriptions the organization referred to provides for. 


~ ? ‘ 


oe eo Gano Relief Re- 
ceived by General Sec. of the CV: 


Mrs. Robetta Schmidt, San Francisco, Cal., $10.00; 
_ Minnesota State Branch, $1120.40; St. Boniface Society, 
New Haven, Conn. , $329. 00; St. Henty’s R. C. Ben. So- 
_ciety, Philadelphia, Pa., $3. 00: S.S- Peter and Paul’s 
Ben. Society, San Francisco, Cats $200.00; St. Joseph 
Ben. Society, San Francisco, Cal., $100. 00; St. Boniface 
Ben. Society, San Jose, Cal., $21. 00; Badischer Manner 
Chor, Rochester, N. Y., $95. 00; Catholic Kolping So- 
ciety, Rochester, N. Y., $55.00, and. German Catholic 
Federation of eahforhia and California Branch, NC- 
WU, $7500.00. — 


Books for "Home Sweet Home” 


S OME years before the occupation of the Philippines 
by the Japanese Army a society of missionaries 
erected a building at Baguio to which the Fathers in the 
field could come for their annual retreat, to conva- 
lesce after illness; and to spend the evening of their 
lives im quiet and peace. The institution was known as 
Home Sweet Home. It too was destroyed when the 
enemy captured the town where this Home was located. 
Fearing this would happen, the missionaries had re- 
moved the library to a nearby convent in the hope this 
_ building, next to a church, would be saved. “But it 
too was burnt down and so we are without a library,” 
_ writes the Superior of Home Sweet Home, rebuilt in 
part by using “some old galvanized iron, blackened by 
. the flames.” No less than eighteen priests have so far 
been housed in this structure during retreats. But they 
did not mind the lack of comfort because all of them 
_ practically live in extreme poor quarters the year around. 
* However, the lack of books made itself felt. “I went 
to different convents,” the Fr. Superior writes us, “to 
_ borrow a number of volumes of the kind the Fathers 
_ need as priests and missionaries, but found very few.” 
_ Could we perhaps help out? 
ee Requests for books reach the Bureau with increasing 
_ frequency; hence we must again ask both priests and 
Ss to ods us supply this need. 


4 the Bureau, were put to shame by a certain priest, form- 
erly himself a missionary, who has sent us five dollars 
to pay for two years’ subscription to S/R for the White 

_ Father in South Africa who had asked to be supplied 

with our magazine. 

"The donor wrote us: “The name Tanganyika (the 

territory where the White Father serves a. mission) 
-always sounded so wonderful to me, consequently I 

‘wish the Ftench Pére to receive your magazine. . It was 

~ - possible for me. to send you the owe because I short- 

_ened my vacation.” 

:. We know the missionary in Aideg will be- deeply 

rately” to our eisieaty for arias so generously gone to 
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_Mo., $5; W. P. Gerlach, Minn., $5; Rev. J 


ee *Ehose of. our members who. fail t to co-operate with 


M. H. Weiden, N. Y., 


Kleba, Mo., $105 J. Kessler, Mo., $2; ; 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
\ Central Bureau of the C. V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


Previously reported: $68.75; W. B: Riley, Mo., $10; 
Rev. A. A. Wempe, Mo., $10; F. Schroeder, Mo., $1; 
N.N., Illinois, oe Mrs. G. J. Phillipp, Ind., $10; J. B. 
Wermuth, N. '$6; Woo des Moret ery Mo., $105. J. 
Kaschmitter, ashe $2.50; V. E._Stitz, Mo., 
$1032 Ni Ni; St. Louis, $2; Rt. Rev Be Hilgenberg, cues 
$25; J. N. Sommer, Mo., $5; Miss Cath. Pauck, Mo., 
$25; J. McCaughey, Mo., $1; F. C. Kueppers, Minn., 
$10; B. L. Barhorst, Mo., $10; E. G. Kuyath, Mo., $1; 
W. L. Igoe, Mo., $10;.N. N., Milwaukee, $1; Medical 
Mission Unit, Holy Cross Parish, St. Louis, $5; Rev. 
J. J. Goff, Il., $10; Merkel Bros., Mo., $1; New Subiaco 
Abbey, Ark., $10; Rev. M: Herber, Kans., $5;~Rev. J._ 
F. May, Pa., $5; Rev. V. T. Suren, Mo., $10; Rev. A. - 
A. Riss, Mo., $5; Hy. Renschen, IIl., $10; Rev. Chas. 
Schmitt, Mo., $5; Catholic Men’s Assoc., Racine, Wis., 
$25; Rev. G. Regenfuss, Wis., $5; Rev. A M. Denner, 
Mo., $25; C. P. Kraft, N. J., $20; J. H. Jacobsmeyer, 

. G. Herrman, 
Kans., $25; Rev. A. Eckert, Ill., $5; Rev. F. M. Lynck, 
Ill., $1; F. X. Mangold, Ill., $5; B. N. Lies, Kans., $10; ~ 
Redemptorist Fathers, N. 
Rac SiO Js. cones wos $15 B. F. Maier, Iil.,; Me 
Ja3D: Zipf, Mo., $2; J. Schuermann, Mo., $1;° 

B. Grelle, Mo., $1;\Most oes J. H. Schlarman, IIL, R00: : 


Y., $5;. CWU, Pittsburzh,- ==> 


J. Pack, Wis., $1; S. Stuve, Mo., $1; Pallottine Fathers, — 


Wis., $10; Connecticut Branch, NCWU, $25; 

Arnold, Ark., $25; F. C. Blied, Wis., $55<Dr: H. Reis, 
LON ES ee Rechner, Tih, 13 A Schneiderhahn, Mo., 
$10; J. E. Beller, N. ees $2.21; Rev. H. J. Tennessen, . 
Minn., $10; Rt. Rev. Ch. ae Til., $10;°J. J. Herz, | 
Mo., $5; Mrs. E. Walter, Pa.; $1; Mrs. A. Stoessel, Mo., . 
$5; N. N., St. Charles, Mo., Gli J. V. Kirchhoff, Mo. 
$2; H. G. Meyer, Minn., $5; O. Dames, Mo., $3; CWU, 
Quincy, Ill., $15; N. Dietz, Jr., ‘Neb., $20; L. C. Range, 
Mo., $5; A. ae Loeffler, Minn., $5: Rt. Rev. P. J. Schnet- — 


zer, Tex., $10; J. N. Wachter, Pa., $10; Misses Jos. and — ; 
, Amelia Selinger, Mo., $15; St. John’s Anes College- — 


ville, Minn., $25; J. Melchner, N.- Y.,- $55 C. Gittin- 
ger, Tex., $10; Tee Masanz, Minn., $1; OF, Wil- 
mette, Ill, $5; St. Louis District League, CWU, Mo., ~ 
$253.-d. H. Holzhauer, Wi8., -$53 53 63.7 Baumgaertner, 


N. Dak., $6; C. K. of St. Geo., Bedford, Pa., $2; Je Ae 


Hahn Family, Conn.,. $10; Miss ae Engbring, Iil., “$2; 
J. Hibeck, Pa., $5; Rev. P. R.- Pfeiffer, Minn., $b: J 
Stadler, N. Ye, $10; N. N., Minn., $100; Mrs. -M. Lies, 
Kans., $25; Rev. C. F. Keyser, Wis., $15; Mrs. E. Bit- 
zan, Wis., $10; Rev. G. Koob, Mo.,. $10; Rt. Rev. Mser. 
Schreck, ING SY, ; 20.05 


Title and Trust Co., San Antonio, Tex., $1003**de Ba 
Pfeiffer, Tex., $25; Rev. L. P. Henkel, IIl., $10; Be; 
Gummersbach, Mo., $10; Rev. J. G. Engler, Pa., $5; 
Rev. L. Rieth, Kans., $2; Perpetual Help Benevolent 


Soc., St. Louis, $10; V. F. Reis, Mo., $5; Ch. Stickler, 
N. Ne $5; J. H. Reiman, Pa., $25; St. Mary’s Hospital, 


Jefferson City, Mo., $5; Schumacher, Iowa, $8; J 


Hartlieb, Mo., $5; Mrs. M. Althoff, Mo., $2; Rotary ae 


Altar Soc. ats Benedict’s Church, Newark, N. Ly 
$10; P. Mohr, Kans., $5; 


F. ¢. Bangert, Mo., $1;- Mrs. C2 <a 


K. Costigan, Ohio, $53 E. Hackner, Wis., 810; Security... ~ a 


Stocker, Mich., $5; Rev. J. A. Bartelme, Wis., $5; Ges os 


-man Rosary Soe., Our Lady of Hungary Church, North- — 


ampton, Pa., $5; St. Mary’s School Assn., St. Mary of 
Victories Church, St. Louis, $10; Branch 231, WCU, 

St. Louis, $5; Rev. W. Fischer, D.D., Mo. $10; Ph. W. 
dg reeled 
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ich., $5; Rev. S. A. Fasig, Pa., $5; N. N., Union, Mo., 
aie 5 i Shenark Mo., $2; B. A. Spaeth, Iowa, $200; 
Mrs. N. Toomey, Ill., $5; Mrs. Th. Blonigen, Minn., $10; 
‘A. G. Wackenheim, Mo., $25; Marillac Seminary, Nor- 
mandy, Mo., $5; Ch. Stelzer, Maine, $5; Rev. J. J. Ost- 
heimer, Pa., $10; St. Liborious Court 108, C.O. of F., 
Chicago, Ill., $5; J. G. Schottel, Mo., $10; B. Gruenloh, 
Mo., $1; H. J. Behnen, Ill, $5; S. Rechner, Il., $1; 
Augustinian Fathers, N. Y., $10; Rey. J. Hensbach, 
S. Dak., $10; Msgr. B. Sinne, Nebr., $10; Th. Utten- 
weiler, Conn., $3; H. J. Forst, Minn., $1; Rev. J. Hen- 
rich, N. Y., $10; Rev. J. P. Rewinkel, Conn., $5; Re- 
demptorist Fathers, Rochester, N. Y., $10; St. Ma- 
thias Soc., Albertville, Minn., $5; St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Baltimore, Md., $5; W. K. Ott, Tll., $5; Mrs. J. Huether, 
N. Y., $5; G..C. Ginther, Pa., $1; V. A. Gummersbach, 
Mo., $30; J. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $5; St. Joseph’s Br. 
No. 134, WCU, Lincoln, Ill., $5; T. H. Dirksen, IIL, $23; 
E. G. Seiz, N. Y., $8; A. E. Todt, Mo., $5; P. Wenzel, 
Kans., $25; St. Peter and Paul Soc., New Braunfels, 
Tex., $5; Men’s Society, Maize, Kans., $11; College of 
Paola and Ursuline Academy, Kans., $3; Dr. A. W. 
Miller, Ind., $10; E. C. Lindenschmidt, Ind., $5; Rev. 
J. Haskamp, Ind., $25; Jos. Schrewe, Oreg., $10; F. W. 
Schwartz, Mich., $5; V. Rev. R. B. Schuler, Mo., $10; 
CWU of Brooklyn, N. Y., $25; N. N., N. Y., $5; Rt. 
Rev. J. Hummel, Wis., $45; Rev. C. Bornemann, Pa., 
$20; New. Haven Br. NCWU, Conn., $10; German Cath. 
Sick Benef. Soc., Waterbury, Conn., $5; A. Plass, Wis., 
$10; Redemptorist Fathers, Baltimore, Md., $10; St. 
Henry’s Soc., Evansville, Ind., $18.60; St. Jos. Mutual 
Aid Soc., Fort Smith, Ark., $20; Rev. P. J. Cuny, 
Conn., $10; St. Michael’s Benef. Soc., Madison, Wis., 
$5; Miss L. Schilling, N. Y., $5; Br. 288 C. K. of St. 
Geo., Northampton, Pa., $5; St. Boniface Soc., New 
‘ Haven, Conn., $20; St. Mary’s Aid Assn., Jordan, Minn.. 
$5; Carl Weiss and Sister, Md., $5; Br. 186, C. K. of 
St.-Geo., Pottsville, Pa., $2; Rev. F. J. Remler, Mo., 
$5; St. Joseph’s Sick and Aid Soc., Rogers, Minn., $5; 
' Rev, F. Ulrich, Fla., $5; Cath. Knights of St. Geo., 
. Youngwood, Pa., $5; Egg Harbor City Br. NCWU, N. 
J., $25; St. Fheodore’s Br. No. 118, WCU, Chicago, IIl., 
$10; St. Mary’s Br., WCU, Quincy, ITll., $5; St. Ann’s 
Sod., All Souls Parish, Overland, Mo., $5; J. Schmitz, 
~ Pa., $2; St: Mary’s Soc., Madelia, Minn., $5; St. Jos. 
- Benev. Soc. Brooklyn, N. Y., $5; P. J. Seefeld, N. Dak., 
$10; St. Jos. Benev. Soc., New Ulm, Minn., $10; St. 
Aloysius Young Men’s Soc., Allentown, Pa., $10; J. J. 
Messer, N. Y., $7; St. Boniface Br. No. 2, WCU, Spring- 
field, Ill., $5; St. John’s Holy Name Soc., Quincy, IIl., 
~ $5; Mrs. J, Derbacher, Conn., $10; R. F. Hemmerlein, 

N. Y., $5; Br. 189 C. K. of St: Geo., Altoona, Pa., $3; 
W. F. Hemmerlein, N. Y., $5; Junior Holy Name Soc., 


pag $5; Senior Holy Name Soc., $5; Br. 350 C. K. of St. 


‘Geo., $5; All of St. Peter’s Church, Coplay, Pa.; St. 
Jos. Soc., Hallettsville, Tex., $10; Mrs. M. R. Schuer- 
man, Ill., $100; St. Jos. Soc., High Hill, Tex., $5; N. N., 
N. Y., $2; M. Mohr, Kans., $15; Men’s Sod., St. Augus- 
tine’s Parish, Breese, Ill., $10; Mrs. M. Poettgen, Mo., 
$1; Marie Illigen, Minn., $1; St. Philip Br. 125, WCU, 
5 East St. Louis, Ill., $15; St. Joseph’s Sick Benef. Soc., 
_ Chilton, Wis., $5; St. Ann’s Married Ladies’ Sod., As- 


-Sumption Parish, Mattese, Mo., $5; Mrs. E. Echele, 


Mo., $1; Total to including January 17, 1947, $2389.06. 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $443.38; N. N., Minn., $5; Miss 
Anna Thiroff, Mo., $1; Chaplain G. M. Rinkowski, Ja- 
pan, $20; Sundry Minor Items, $.75; Total to including 
January 17, 1947, $470.13. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $1596.00; Br. 178, C. K. of St. 
Geo., Sunbury, Pa., $2; Catholic K. of St. Geo., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for “In Memoriam,” Jos. G. Renyers, $100; 
Holy Name Soc, of Holy Trinity Church, Passaic, N. 
Duy for Life Mémbership, Rev. Peter T. Werne, $100; 
- Total including January 17, 1947, $1798.00. i 
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SOUND BONDS _ 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, i, MO. 
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Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $208.08; Penny Collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $1.10; CWU, 
Inc., N. Y., $25; F. Pozek, Minn., $5;-German Cath, 
Sick Benef. Soc., Waterbury, Conn., $10; Total to in- 
cluding January 17, 1947, $249.18. " 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $7967.82; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $643.78; Interest Income, $54; N. 
N., St. Louis, $37.41; From children attending, $696.45; — 
Total to including January 17, 1947, $9399.46. ; 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $9621.71; N. Y. Local Br. CCV, 
$16; Cath. Mothers Soc., New Braunfels, Tex., $10; Rt. 
Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $270; Ottilia Thuman, N. 
Y., $5; J. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $20; Mrs. J. Strunk,” 
Kans., $5; Rev. J. Hensbach, S. Dak., $10; Conn. Br. 


$5; T. M. Gollwitzer, N. ¥., $50; Mrs. M. Springob, 


Fd., Ind., $12.50; Miss R. J. Seitz, Til, $150; L. Epp, — 
Md., $.50; N. N., Minn., $100; G. Steilein, Pa., $10; Mrs. 
E. Bustin, Canada, $5; J. R. Kauck, Wis., $20; F. A. 
Schimanski, Wis., $3; Mrs. G. Steinke, Canada, $5; J. 
Stroher, Wis., $10; Maria Heim, Calif., $90; Miss E.- 
Gaertner, Ohio, $20; Rev. J. A. Bartelme, Wis., $3;- 
Benedictine Sisters, Tex., $1; Mrs. L. Hauk, Canada, 
$25; A. Plass, Wis., $10; Mrs. F. Scheuermann, Wis., 
$5; M. K. Keilmann, Ind., $10; Carl Weiss and Sister, 
Md., $5; Mr. J. C. Jansen, Mich., $30; R. Koehler, Kans., — 
$50; Geo. Marx, Minn., $10; Wm. Bruckmann, Pa., $100; — 
Mrs. M. Moore, Calif., $100; Mrs. A. Benkert, Wis., $5; | 
Total to including January 17, 1947, $11,632.01. — ES 2 


» 
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European Relief Fund ae 
Previously reported: $15,876.28; “A Friend,” N. J.,_ 
$500; Mrs. Geo. J. Phillip, Ind., $10; J. Kaschmileee 
Idaho, $35; St. Boniface Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $30; EB. 
C., St. Louis, $20; Readers of the “Wanderer,” St. Paul, © 


Minn., $1,000.00; Rev. W. H. Nelien, Wis., $2; C. M. | 


*y $10; 


riena: s 


Katholischer Manner Verein, Richardton, - Nee ; 
$33.68; N. N., Wis., $10; Ch. Franzen, Mo., $15; 
N., Kans., $50; Miss C. Sommer, Pa., $1; N. N., N. ¥ 
$5; Total to including January 17, 1947, $18,993.11. | 
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